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March the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


the Federal Reserve Board unexpect- 

edly lowered margin requirements on 
stock exchanges purchases last week the public 
interpreted the action as a friendly govern- 
ment gesture toward business. This belief was 
reflected in a buying wave that contrasted 
sharply with the severe break that occurred in 
the previous week. 


The President, at Hyde Park, maintained the 
sphynx-like silence on the subject that he has 
pursued since the stock market began its recent 
gyrations. He has stated frequently that he 
was concerned with business activity that gave 
jobs to the unemployed and not with trading 
in securities. 


What the President did not say on another 
subject was also interpreted by Wall Street as 
favorable to business. Commenting at a press 
conference on published reports that probable 
tax changes would provide for revision of capital 
gains and undivided profits levies, Mr. Roosevelt 
said he considered it more important to raise 
the purchasing power of the lower one-third of 
the population than to revise those taxes. He 
did not deny that some action would be taken 
on those taxes. 


TAX AND SPENDING POLICIES 

The government’s tax policy and spending 
plans for the next fiscal year were discussed 
at a Friday night conference between the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and Under Secretary Magill. Earlier in the 
week Mr. Roosevelt reiterated that he expects 
the Federal budget to be balanced next year. 


How to finance the proposed crop control law 
and a corn loan program, estimated to cost about 
$800,000,000 next year, without upsetting bud- 
get plans, was the immediate problem. Mr. 
Morgenthau presented a plan which will be an- 
nounced soon if the President approves it. 


Mr. Roosevelt said at the press conference 
that preceded the merting that the crop bill 
was one means by which the Administrations 


seeking to increase the income of thirty or 


forty million Americans he has described as 
being “ill nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed.” 
The proposed minimum wage and maximum 
hour bill for labor, he said, would be another 
means. Both measures are to be pressed for 
enactment at the special session of Congress 
convening November 15. 


CLEARING WAY FOR LEGISLATION 

The task of dratting < farm bill to present to 
Congress was begun last week by the House 
Agriculture Committee. Subcommittees were 
charged with making special studies of the 
commodities which probably would be affected 
by the completed law—corn, tobacco, dairy 
products, wheat and cotton. 


Anticipating passage of the wage and hour 
bill at the special session, the President last 
week appealed vw state governments to cooper- 
ate with the federal government in enforcing 
the law. His appeal was made in a letter to the 
conference of state labor officials meeting in 
Washington, sponsored by the Labor Depart- 
ment which subsequently adopted resolution 
favoring the proposed law. 


Another conference directly affecting the in- 
terests of workers, held in Washington last 
week, did not end so ainicably.. It was the so- 
called “peace conterence” between representa- 
tives of the warring factions of organized labor, 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. A deadlock 
was reached after three fruitless sessions and a 
recess was taken for one week. 


Both sides submitted plans which the other 
declared unacceptable. The A. F. of L. plan 
called for dissolution of the C. I. O. and re- 
jected the C. I. O. proposal for complete 
autonomy within the Federation. 


CONTINUANCE AS SEA POWER 

The President, in a “Navy Day” letter to Sec- 
retary Swanson last week, declared the United 
States would maintain a sea strength suf- 
ficient tc insure a righteous peace and said the 
nation would avoid war “by all honorable 
means.” On the same day the Navy laid the 
keel for one of its two new $60,000,000 battle- 
ships and Secretary Swanson announced that 
he hoped to get authorization from the next 
Congress for two more such battleships, 


The American delegation arrival at Brussels 
last week to attend the nine-power treaty con- 
ference called in an effort to bring about a set- 
tlement of the Sino-Japanese conflict. The con- 
ference, scheduled to begin late last week, was 
postponed until the middle of this week be- 
cause of a Belgian cabinet crisis. 

The President’s stay at Hyde Park ends this 
week. He plans to return to V/ashington im- 
mediately after election day to remain until he 
departs for Warm Springs, Ga., late in the 
“month to spend Thanksgiving Day. 


and 
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Federal Pump-Prirning’ at Vanishing Point; 
Effects Felt in Check to Business Recovery 


RIMING of the business pump by the na- 

tional government is being checked ab- 
ruptly. 

Scarcely a trickle of new purchasing power 


in the form of borrowed dollars has been flow- 


ing recently from the Treasury into the pockets 
' of workers and farmers and veterans and other 
groups who quickly spend those dollars. 


continues large, but the flow of money 


The flow of money out of government coffers 
into 
government coffers from income taxes, payroll 
taxes, nuisance taxes and other taxes now is 
almost equally large. 

Drying up of this flow of borrowed cash is 
coinciding with the present check to the prog- 
ress of recovery in private business. 

How important a part government pump 
priming may have played in the recovery to 
date is revealed by the hitherto unavailable fig- 


ures shown in the pictogram at the top of this 


page. 


These figures represent the net number 


of dollars that the government has been con- 


tributing to the country’s purchasing power in 
the form of borrowed cash. 

They disclose tnat pump priming started in 
an important way in 19382. 


WHEN THE PROGRAM BEGAN 

At that time the government was striving to 
avoid priming of the business pump. It sought, 
above all else, for a balance in the budget. But 
deflation in business forced tax receipts to de- 
cline more abruptly than government expendi- 
tures on salaries and construction and pensions 
and materials could be contracted. The result 
was that, on the basis of calculations by govern- 
ment economists, the Federal Treasury madea 
NET contribution to’purchasing power of more 
than a billion and one-half dollars in that year 
of acute deflation. 

Yet it was not until the end of 1933 that 
pump priming was accepted by the national 
government as a positive method of overcom- 
ing depression. Monthly figures show that after 
June, 1933—when the Economy Act took ef- 
fect—there was a sharp centraction in the net 
number of dollars contributed by the Treasury 
to community expenditures. By late fall the 
boom based upon NRA and upon dollar devalu- 


_ ation appeared to have burned itself out. 


President Roosevelt accepted the pump-prim- 
ing theory in November of that year. 
That theory was as follows: For the govern- 


_ ment to borrow newly-created money or money 


not otherwise in use does not cut into the na- 
tion’s total purchasing power. Passing this 
money over to people on relief or to wage earn- 


ers or to farmers results in its quick spending 
and an immediate increase in purchases. These 
purchases increase demands on manufacturers 
and wholesalers for goods, and to satisfy this 
demand more income is distributed by industry 
to low-income groups who quitkly spend this 
income. The combination then gives rise to 
profitable business operations, leading to ex- 
penditures on new plant. reecvery  pro- 
ceeds, rents rise and home building becomes 
economical. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1934 

At this stage the pump is really primed and, 
with private sources borrowing and _ pouring 
out purchasing power, the government suppos- 
edly can withdraw to start retiring by taxation 
the debt it created in generating activity. 

The figures show that in 1934, the first year 
of deliberate use of this technique, more than 
three and one-quarter billions were added by 
the government to purchasing power. Much of 
this total was provided by CWA with its jobs 
for four million men and by AAA with its sub- 
sidies to farmers. Pump-priming that year ac- 
counted for nearly half of the increase in na- 
tional income. 

All through 1935 and the first five months of 
1936 the Treasury poured a steady volume of 
cash into the stream of purchasing power. This 
volume, over and above the amount withdrawn 
through taxes, averaged about one-quarter of 
a billion dollars a month. There was a steady 
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upward movement in the index of industrial 
production. 

Then in the middle of 1936 came an unplan- 
ned bit of priming that upset calculations. 

Congress voted to pay the remaining cash 
value of the veterans’ bonus. The planning ex- 
perts figure that half of this billion and one- 
half outlay went into purchasing power. The 
government’s contribution to national income 
shot above four billion dollars. 

In three years of deliberate priming of the 
business pump as a means of recovery, the gov- 
ernment had dumped more than ten billions of 
dollars of borrowed cash into the pockets of its 
citizens for quick spending. This represented 
about half of the total gain in national income. 


THE TREND OF 1937 

Soon after the start of 1937, however, a dif- 
ferent trend dramatically appeared. 

Outpourings from the Treasury continued to 
be large. But now payroll taxes began in a big 
way to draw dollars back from the pockets of 
workers and from the treasuries of corpora- 
tions. The new surtax on the part of corpora- 
tion profits not paid out in dividends was get- 
ting in its work. Bonus money no longer was 
bolstering income. Some definite curtailment 
occurred in WPA and CCC and RA spending. 

Pump-priming rapidly dwindled until it was 
close to the vanishing point. Where it aver- 
aged a quarter of a billion monthly in 1934 and 
1935 and more than a third of a billion monthly 
in 1936, it dropyved to less than $100,000,000 
monthly as the 1937 average and right now is 
under $50,000,000. 

The result is that government stimulation of 
business through the spending of borrowed 
money has come, practicall¥, to an end. 

With that stoppage has come a reversal of 
the upward trend in business, 

Right here the pump-priming theory, on the 
basis of develorments, has hit a snag. The 
theory was that with the pump primed private 
business would borrow and spend to take over 
and carry on where the government left off. 

But factors on which the planners did not 
count entered the picture. Building costs went 
up. Prices increased so that dollars did not go 
so far. Taxes upset business plans. 

So, as government priming of the pump has 
slowed, the tendency seems to be for the pump- 
ing to slow down. 

(A more comprehensive article on this 
subject appears on Page 3 and a chart 
showing governmental contributions to 
the nation’s purchasing power by months 
since 1932 on Page 14.) 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


FURTHER gestures by the Administration to 

encourage business are to be expected; they 
offer the only alternative to a resumption of 
deficit spending by the Government to main- 
tain and increase purchasing power. 


Either Government or business must go into 
debt to finance continued recovery. The Gov- 
ernment already owes thirty-seven billions and 
is pledged to an early budget balance. 


If business is to venture it must be encour- 
aged. That fact is being hammered at by some 
of the President’s advisers and there is increas- 
ing evidence that they are beginning to make an 
impression. 


TAXATION THE KEY PROBLEM 
To give business the needed encouragement 
the following proposals are being put forward 
for the President’s consideration: 


First, modifying changes in the surtax on the 
undistributed part of corporation earnings, di- 
rected principally at encouraging plant expan- 
sion. 


Second, changes in the tax on profits from the 
sale of stocks and bonds and real estate, with 
changes principally affecting taxation of gains 
from real estate sales. 


Third, an effort to end A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
warfare and to temper wage demands of these 
labor organizations where they are found to add 
materially to productior costs. 


Fourth, a continued effort to bring the Gov- 
ernment’s outgo in line with income. 


Fifth, an ambitious new series of plans, de- 
signed to revive home building on a vast scale. 


Sixth, extension of a conditional olive branch 
to the utility industry. 


The tax-budget dilemma is the most acute is- 
sue facing Congress and the White House. 


Any modification of the undistributed profits 
surtax would open a loophole through which 
an immense amount of revenue might escape. 


Yet avoidance of modification admittedly is 
causing business sentiment to freeze, whether 
that freezing is justified or not. Resulting 
contraction threatens profits, and threatened 
profits promise smaller tax revenue. 

Out of that situation is coming a recom- 
mendation from high Administration sources 
that the whole new surtax on surplus be re- 
pealed and be replaced by a flat tax of 25 per 
cent on corporation earnings of more than $50,- 
000 a year, with some adjustment of rates down- 
[Continued on Page 3.] 
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__..tures of 218 members. 


the United States News 


—Wide World 
READY FOR CONGRESS 
Reconditioning the Capitol is an annual job. This 
year because of the special session everyone from 
charwomen to decorators have had to work over- 
time to have things ready for the legislative influx. 
Photo shows Washington firemen washing down 
the Capitol’s exterior. 
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The Wage-hour Bill: 
How It May Emerge 


Business and labor, both in opposi- 
tion. Fear of higher production 
costs. Deadlock in House Group. 


HE Senate wages and hours bill, with which 

spokesmen both for organized labor and busi- 

ness find fault, appears headed for trouble in the 
special session of Congress to convene Nov. 15. 

Changes in the business outlogk since President 
Roosevelt issued his proclamation have given rise 
to expectations that the House Democratic leader- 
ship may be receptive to suggestions for modifying 
the legislation. This is in contrast with the atti- 
‘nde among the Administration officials just after 
adjournment, when the talk was of eliminating 
some of the exemptions for industries which the 
Senate voted. 

The extent to which Mr. Roosevelt has been 
seeking the viewpoint of business and financial 
leaders in his Hyde Park conferences is considered 
significant by his advisers. While he is committed 
to the principle of federal standards for minimum 
wages and maximum hours, they say he is not un- 
mindful of protests against increasing production 
costs unduly at a time when a business recession 
looms. 

A reconsideration of the whole policy field in the 
light of the stock market’s behavior apparently is 
- under way. For this reason, the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress is being awaited with more than 
the usual interest. Wage and hour regulation prob- 
ably will be discussed then, it is said, in its rela- 
tionship to the other major questions placed before 
the legislators. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTH 


One of the first Administration tasks is to get 
the bill out of the House Rules Committee. Chair- 
man John J. O’Connor reported to the President a 
fortnight ago that he was hopeful. Now he has 
written to each member, in an attempt to break 
the deadlock caused by opposition from Southern 
Representatives. It was their refusal to approve 
the measure for consideration, despite the favor- 
able vote by the Labor Committee, which prevented 
action in August. 

Unless the Southerners back down, an attempt 
to get the bill before the House by petition proba- 
bly will be made. This would require the signa- 
Democratic leaders have 
expressed confidence that these could be obtained. 


CHANGES SUGGESTED 


The situation is changing so from day to day, 
however, that by the time Congress meets a differ- 
ent strategy may be employed. Senator George L. 
Berry (Dem.), of Tennessee, an organized labor 
leader and one of the strongest Roosevelt support- 
ers, wants the original bill abandoned. He will 
propose to write wage and hour standards for in- 
terstate industries into law, instead of giving a 
board discretion to require wage payments up to 
40 cents an hour and hour limits down to 40 hours 
a week. His bill would limit work in all industries 
to 40 hours a week and set a minimum wage of 30 
or 35 cents an hour. Enforcement would be left to 
the Justice Department. 


The suggestion springs from dissatisfaction with 
the Senate bill in both the American Federation of 


Labor and the Committee for Industria] Organiza- 
tion. 


A. F. of L. leaders felt their views were not given 
sufficient weight. John L. Lewis called the meas- 
ure “inadequate,” and said it would be less ade- 


quate if amendments proposed by the A. F. of L. 
were adopted. 


STATE REGULATION ADVOCATED 


Business organizations protested without avail 
during Senate consideration of the bill against 
further Federal regulation. They warned it would 
retard recovery. Siding with them, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, declared last week 
he would not give “five overlords the awful priv- 
ilege” of deciding through establishment of wage 
and hour standards whether this or that industry 
or section should be helped and another injured. 
He advocated regulation by the States and Federal 
protection for them against competition from States 
with lesser standards. 


Representatives of the Governors of 45 States, on 
the other hand, agreed in a conference called by 
Secretary Perkins that State regulation was “slow 
and cumbersome.” They unanimously endorsed the 
principles embodied in the Senate bill. 

Trouble or not, enactment of the legislation in 
some form is taken for granted in Washington. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—FORMULATING BUSINESS 
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Whe Weak 


ITTLE time did President Franklin Delano 

Roosevelt have last week to watch the fires 

of autumn as they cascaded in brilliant reds, 

oranges and browns from the branches of his 
Hyde Park trees. 


As he sat behind the iarge desk in his private 
office, in a room he first used for solving school- 
boy problems, there came to him the sound of 
crisp fallen leaves crunched under the tread of 
tires that in itself was an announcement that 
guests, official and social, were coming up the 
driveway, after turning off the Albany Post 
Road a short distance away. 


Before the week, proper, began, the President, 
in his role as senior warden of the little St. 
James Church, listened with mixed emotions 
to ideals he has often advocated, coming as 
echoes from the lips of the rector as he sub- 
stituted a pastoral letter adopted by the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church for the customary Sabbath sermon. 

The President heard: “Our present moral 
and economic difficulties can be traced to the 
exploitation of the weak and helpless by the 
strong, and the way out will be found when 
every man learns to think in terms of other 
people’s rights and to regard the needs of his 
remotest fellow man as his own and as those of 
his blood brother.” 


The President said two 
MESSAGE ON days later in his message 
to Secretary Swanson in 

PREPAREDNESS connection with annual 
‘Navy Day: “War will be avoided by all honor- 
able means. To keep the peace is a fundamental 
policy of the United States; to live and let live 
in the spirit of good neighbor is our earnest de- 
sire. I believe it entirely consistent with our 


A PRESIDENTIAL 


continuing readiness to limit armaments, to. 


maintain a defense at sea sufficient to insure the 
preservation of our democratic ideals and the 
maintenance of a righteous peace.” _ 

That day the keel was laid for a new $60,- 
000,000 super-dreadnaught. 

The President said two days before he listened 
to the Bishop’s words, in his annual Armistice 
Day Proclamation: 


“Whereas lawlessness and strife in many parts 
of the world, which now threaten international 
security and even civilization itself, make it 
particularly fitting that we should again express 
our wish to pursue a policy of peace, to adopt 
every practicable means to avoid war, to work 
for the restoration of confidence and order 
among nations, and to repeat that the will to 
peace still characterizes the great majority of 
the peoples of the earth.” 

That day Norman Davis and his fellow dele- 
gates to the Nine-Power Treaty Conference, still 
apparently minus “commitments,” gloomily en- 


TO EXECUTIVE 


Sino-Japanese war. 

On Monday Secret Service men and State 
troopers settled down to their regular work- 
aday procedure as the influx of visitors to the 
Hyde Park estate began. 


Quizzically, press correspondents watched 
four representatives of big business, headed by 
W. Averell Harriman, New York City banker, 
enter the temporary White House for a con- 
ference. Ostensibly the visit was to invite the 
President to meet in the near future with the 
full membership of the Administration’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council—that group of 50 busi- 
ness men whose duty it was, according to Mr. 
Harriman, to advise Secretary Roper on “long- 
range policies” and not to interest themselves in 
current industrial developments. 

Which was one way of answering the perti- 
nent question put forth—“Wasn’t it unusual for 
four business executives to gather from three 
different cities merely to invite the President to 
dinner two or three months from now?” And 
the unasked question—‘Had the visit anything 
to do with the current condition of the stock 
market, the Administration’s wage-hour labor 
plans and the Federal budget situation?” 

The next day again saw visitors whose calling 
cards announced them as men active in business 
and financial circles. | 


William O. Douglas, 
new chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange 
Commission, after con- 
ferring with the President, blandly informed 
newspaper men that only routine affairs were 
discussed—nothing specific. The President’s 
own version of the conference to correspondents 
dovetailed neatly with Mr. Douglas’ version. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former chairman of the 
SEC, now chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, after conferring with the President, was 
a little more specific. A géneral discussion of 
business conditions, he said, included an “ex- 
tremely controversial” report to be released by 
the Commission which would deal with all 
phases of the shipping industry with a view to 
possible legislative action. 

James H. Perkins, chairman of the board of 
the National City Bank, and Paul Shields, head 
of Shields & Co., a brokerage firm, just drifted 
in—as the President later explained to news- 
paper men. 


BUSINESS, SHIPPING 
PROBLEMS TAKEN 


To Washington will 


return the President, 
WILL PRECEDE this week, to closet 


SPECIAL SESSION himself with legislative 


leaders in preparation for the special session. 
To prepare the nation for the voluntary regis- 
tration of unemployed, the President will make 
his tenth “fireside chat” over the nation’s air 
waves, Sunday, Nov. 14, the night just prior to 
the convening of the special session of Congress. 

Unconcerned by the mileage involved came 
an “Arkansas Traveler.” With two problems on 


‘ 
“FIRESIDE CHAT” 


‘POLICIES—A NEW WARSHIP—BUDGET PUZZLES’ 


* visioned the prospect of bringing to an end the * his mind—crop loans for cottonseed and rail- 


way freight rates—came Arkansas’ Governor 
Bailey, recently defeated by Representative 
Miller for the Senate seat left vacant by the 
death of Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson. 
Home went the Governor in the knowledge that 
the President had expressed interest in both 
problems. 


Downright approval rather than interest was 
carried away from Hyde Park by J. D. Ross, 
former member of the SEC, now administrator 
of the Bonneville Dam. Approved by the Presi- 
dent was Mr. Ross’ plan for a “yardstick” rate, 
based on 3% per cent interest and a 40-year 
amortization period, for power generated by the 
Government hydro-electric project. 


From the list of Hyde Park callers, it could 
not be said that culture did not share in the 
“Squire’s” week. Take the visit of the movie 
“Czar,” Will H. Hays, head of Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 


Of course, no one 
WITH HOLLYWOOD knows whether Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hays 
REPRESENTATIVE happened to mention the 
role played by Uncle Sam as a movie producer. 
With the record of an 8,000,000 audience that 
viewed “The Plow That Broke the Plains,” and 
with “The River” soon to make its debut, already 
tagged a smash-hit by its pre-viewers, Holly- 
wood might well talk shop with the increasingly 
cinema-wise Federal Government. ; 


Over-night guests included Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Frankfurter and Mr. and Mrs. Fulton Oursler. 
Harvard’s Professor Frankfurter, as one of the 
President’s close advisers, on more than one 
occasion has been credited with authorship of 
many a New Deal policy. Mr. Oursler operates 
in the sphere of magazine editorship. 


Brought from Washington were Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau and Under 
Secretary Rosweli Magill for a late Friday night 
conference on ways and means to finance the 
Government’s proposed crop surplus control bill 
and corn loans without upsetting budget bal- 
ancing plans. 

Certain was the President of this objective— 
balancing the budget during the ’38-'39 fiscal 
year. 

Certain was the President of this objective— 
providing increased purchasing power for that 
section of the nation which he describes as “‘ill- 
clothed, ill-nourished and ill-housed.” 

Not so certain to observers was the method 
to be used in coordinating these two objectives. 

But certain was this—that of the 50 subjects 
to be discussed at the late Friday night con- 
ference, taxes would be No. 1 on the list. 
if, as the President intimated to newspaper men, 
the objective of purchasing power was more im- 
portant than any revision of the present capital 
gains and surplus profits taxes then topic No. 1 
might very well provide the oil for the Hyde 
Park lamps—and so on far into the night. 

DEREK Fox. 


MOVIE SHOP TALK 
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And 


> 


A gathering of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made up 
of many of the country’s 
leading business men, came 
to the unanimous conclusion in a 
private meeting less than two 
months ago that this fall and 
winter would bring a boom in 


business with industry breaking © 


production records. Some of 
the Government’s economists 
who were warning at that time 
of the present set-back now are 
grimly smiling. 

x 
Mr. Roosevelt is turning again 
to Dr. O. W. M.#Sprague for ad- 


vice on economic questions after 


having sidetracked the former 
Treasury adviser late in 1933 for 
Prof. George F. Warren, the 
Cornell agricultural economist, 
who advanced his gold buying 
program as the key to prosper- 
ity. Dr. Sprague now is a Har- 
vard professor. 


‘ 


Some of the Jeft-wing White 
House advisers are urging the 
President to get together with 
the more liberal element in the 
business world on a basis of let- 
ting by-gones be by-gones and 
endeavoring to find a new basis 
for cooperation. These advisers 
are ready to trade on tax and 
utility issues. 


x * 


President Roosevelt is being del- 
uged with advice and with plans 
for dealing with problems raised 
by the present recession in busi- 
ness. Word carried back is that 
the President is beginning to 
weaken somewhat in his convic- 
tion that a balanced budget is the 
answer to all of the country’s 
present troubles. 


x * 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, is cool 
to the idea of backing up White 


House suggestions of a balance 
in the budget during the next 
fiscal year. One reason is that 
his experts already are advising 
him that the Oct. 19 figures on 
expected revenue for the pres- 
ent year are wrong again. Slow- 
ing business will force a further 
revision, 


* 


Word is being passed that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is going to demand that 
many borrowers with maturing 
loans must go to the banks for 
money and will not have their 
loans renewed with the govern- 
ment agency. This is referred 
to as a rather quick and rela- 
tively painless way to get a tem- 
porary step-up of income. 


* 
Third term talk has increased in 


Administration circles with signs 
»f business recession. Some high 


officials feel the President sin- 
cerely does not want another 
term; but would not hesitate to 
challenge precedent if no other 
leader for his program emerges. 


x* 


Justice Department officials 
quietly have received word from 
the White House to go full speed 
ahead on the investigation of 
monopolies. The project is be- 
ing undertaken at the direct re- 
quest of the President. 


Operation of the Maritime Com- 
mission, according to the story 
going the rounds, is handicapped 
in its handling of maritime prob- 
lems by some of the provisions 
of the law under which it is 
created. Chairman Joseph Ken- 
nedy is expected to recommend 
important revisions of the ship- 
ping statutes to Congress, 


4 

—Wide World 

A BATTLESHIP IS BORN 
Coincident with annual observance of Navy Day 
ceremonies are held at Brooklyn Navy Yard during 
the laying of the keel of the U. S. S. “North 
Carolina,” first capital ship to be constructed in this 
country in 14 years and one of four of the Navy’s 
present building schedule. The 35,000-ton super- 
dreadnaught will be built at a cost of $60,000,000, 
and is designed to be the most powerful afloat. 


2 


Hopes for Peace: 
Billions for Arms 


Navy Day sentiments. New battle- 
ships for America. The world 
armament race. 


ELEBRATION of Navy Day last week brought 

forceful reminders from events in the East, 
South and Midwest that armament expenditures 
are on the upgrade and, barring an unexpected end 
of enmity and distrust among nations, there is 
Slight prospect that this burden on the taxpayers 
will be diminished. 


Reports of a hope in the Navy high command to 
get authorization for another battleship building 
program accompanied President Roosevelt’s reiter- 
ation that this country would remain a foremost 
sea power. The British fleet alone now exceeds the 
American. The United States must keep building if 
it intends to approach par, because Great Britain 
is concentrating on armament as never before. 


With four new battleships already authorized, 
the keel for the first was laid in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. It will cost $60,000,000 and be christened the 
“North Carolina’—the fourth to bear the name of 
shat State. 

Not for’ 14 years has a battleship been built in 
the United States. Construction of the 35,000-ton 
craft was ordered in the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
under which Congress agreed to build only up to 
the limits of the now defunct naval treaties. The 
Philadelphia Navy Yard is preparing to begin work 
on a second—the U. S. S. “Washing.on’—within | 
two months. 


COST OF PREPAREDNESS 


A large proportion of the American armament 
expenditures is going into the scores of warships 
on the ways, including aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. Officials say this ex- 
plains why the budget estimate for “national de- 
fense” in the present fiscal year is $925,000,000, as 
against $856,000,000 the previous year. 

Figures tell the story of the “preparedness” trend 
since the first Congress appropriated for the Army 
and Navy: 


$632,000 $190,000,000 
4,000,000 1913. 335,000,000 
17,000,000 600,000,000 


In the world at large, economists estimate that 
the cost of arms to the people rose from $5,000,000,000 
in 1934 to nearly double that amount within two 
years. The American expenditurés were less in 
proportion to those by other great powers, being 
11.4 per cent of the Federal budget in the fiscal 
year 1936-37, as against 20 per cent in Great Britain, 
29.7 per cent in France, 20.7 per cent in Russia, 46.6 
per cenit in Japan-and 52.7 in Italy. The German 
figure has not been disclosed. 


ALL HOPES ARE FOR PEACE 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, 
in driving the first rivet for the “North Carolina,” 
emphasized American hopes for peace. 

“We as a nation have no plans of conquest,” he 
quoted the President. “War will be avoided by all 
honorable means. ... It is entirely consistent with 
our continuing readiness to limit armament to 
maintain a defense at sea sufficient to insure the 
preservation of our democratic ideals and the 
maintenance of a righteous peace.” 

While none of the Navy Day speakers mentioned 
the armament costs, Admiral William .D. Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, did say at Atlanta that 
there was no more wasteful and expensive burden 
than a weak Navy. He placed little faith in peace 
pacts and disarmament conferences. 


THE NAVY'S VIEWPOINT 


“Naval officers,” the Admiral said, “are likely to 
be actuated more by what history has taught them 
than by the aspirations and hopes of idealists and 
theorists.” 

Similarily, at Terre Haute, Ind., Admiral Hugh 
Rodman, retired, said he wondered if treaties are 
not just “scraps of paper,” referring to the German 
invasion of Belgium. He saw Europe “sitting on a 
tinder box, waiting for some overt act to set it off 
and start a war.” 

It was in these spirits, and to the tune of 
“Anchors Aweigh,” that the country for the six- 


teenth year honored the memory of Theodore 


Roosevelt with Navy Day. 

At their desks in the Navy and War Departments 
officials worked away on estimates for Congress, 
telling how much they think should be spent on 
armament next year. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


ward for smaller concerns. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, is frowning 
upon this suggestion. He in- 
sists on retaining the principle 
of the present tax. 


A 50-50 chance exists for a 
compromise providing for some 
increase in regular corporation 
taxes and a reduction in penalty 
tax on retained income. - 


Emergence of taxation as key 
problem has produced a shift in 
emphasis in the coming session 
of Congress. Prospects now 
favor: 


Enactment of a new farm con- 
trol progtam with processing 
taxes to provide needed revenue 
for operation, 


A wage and hour law more 
strictly limited in its effect and 
hours than appeared likely a week 
or two ago. 


Elevation of changes in Fed- 
eral housing laws to a position of 
primary importance. 


Chances about 50-50 that no 
part of the President’s program 
will be enacted in special session, 
notwithstanding Senator Bark- 
ley’s prediction that it will all be 
out of the way before Christmas. 
Only 32 working days intervene 
before recess will be taken over 
the holidays. Modified wage and 
hour bill has good chance to get 
through at special session. 


Watch for cooling in Adminis- 
tration attitude toward its labor 
allies. One big factor in slowing 
of demand for goods as been the 
rise in prices caused by increase 
in wage rates. Slower demand for 
goods makes less likely the 
vitally needed business borrow- 
ing for expansion to fill those de- 
mands. 


Result is to be pressure on labor 
to temper its demands and its ag- 
gressiveness for the time being 
at least. Chances are less than 
1 to 3 that A. F. of L. and C. I. 
O. will compose their differences 
at any time soon. Eventually, 
however, pressure of workers and 
of administration will bring a 
settlement. 


Troubles at home are causing 
the White House to take Jess in- 
terest in troubles in Europe and 
Asia. 
ference at Brussels to decide 
what to do about Japanese ag- 
gression in China is as good as 
washed up before it starts. 


Chances are about 10 to 1 that 
this Government will not take 
lead in trying to shut off Jap- 
anese supplies and Great Britain 
already has turned thumbs down 
on idea of leadership. 


Nine-power treat - | 
P : _ the disbursements of public bodies. 


advanced by expert advisers. 
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Causes of drop inactivity. An- 
other decade of instability? 
Pump priming as a factor. 


+ tive was one initiated by the Gov- 


Hyde Park, out from under the | 


A routine pressures that bear on 
a President when in Washington, 
Mr. Roosevelt has been seeking an 
answer to the question: 

“What hit recovery to cause its 
sudden recent upset and what now 
can be done to get that recovery 
back on its feet?” 


President Roosevelt revealed on | 
| October 29 that he thinks he knows 


the answer to the first part of that 
question. His diagnosis is the one 


he has yet to reveal his full thoughts 
on the question of what to do in 


the light of this diagnosis. 


But’ 


| The whole direction of Govern- | 
_ ment policy is at stake in the Hyde 


Park cogitations. 


NEW POLICIES COMING 


Reasons why this is so are in- 


creasingly apparent to the men in | 


the 


Government who have been 
Presidential thinking on 
problems that grow from the effort 
of the Government to guarantee re- 
covery. They make no bones of their 


_ belief that some sharp shifts in at- 
' titude and in direction now are re- 


quired. 

Mr, Roosevelt is sold on the fol- 
lowing observation by the economist 
whose thinking has had much to do 
with shaping policies of the past 
four years: 

“The prospects for attainment of 


natural and unplanned stability in 
| the next decade are, to say the least, 
definitely unpromising.” 


-_ general lines of experiment. 


It is with that attitude in mind 
that the President has 
The 
first came in March, 1933, and called 
for cutting the dollar loose from 


' gold, for stabilizing banks and for 


seeking 


| been operating 


permanent stability 
regulating both business and agri- 
culture through NRA and AAA. This 
program went along with an at- 
tempt to bring the budget into bal- 
ance by economies. 

A boomlet resulted which the 
analysts now say was “due almost 
entirely to inventory purchases en- 
gendered by the expectation of ris- 
ing prices that were to follow the de- 
parture from gold, the adoption of 
NRA and the public works program.” 


THE SPENDING PLAN 

But when this boomlet broke in 
the fall of 1933, the President turned 
to the underlying plan that has 
ever since. This 
called for the Government deliber- 
ately to seek to create recovery by 
putting borrowed dollars into the 
hands of groups in the population 
who would spend their dollars 
quickly and thereby stir business ac- 
tivity. The theory underlying this 
plan is that recovery, basically, de- 
pends upon the total purchasing 
power of incomes in the hands of 
consumers. 

As the exponents of this plan say: 

“Incomes, broadly speaking, can 
be increased in two ways—by the 
disbursements of business and by 


The prospects of natural recovery 
depend upon increased disburse- 
ments by business or by Govern- 
ment.” 

In 1933, after the so-called inven- 
tory boom, business was on the to- 
boggan and there appeared little 
prospect of any quick and large in- 
crease in its spending. 

“Since the prospect of a natural 
recovery appeared so dubious,” the 
planners explain, “the only alterna- 
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in mat form and 


ernment through an_ increased 
spending and deficit-financing pro- 
gram. In this way, it was to be ex- 
pected, incomes would be increased, 
the demand for goods would be in- 
creased, excess capacity would be 
absorbed, and it would become 
profitable for business to produce 
more, to add to its facilities and for 
individuals to build new homes. AS 
the national income increased, tax 
yields would rise and the need for 
emergency expenditures would de- 
cline. In the latter stages of the 
recovery movement, when it was 
proceeding under its own momen- 
tum, the emergency debt built up 
in the depression could be retired.” 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED | 

President Roosevelt agreed with 
the above statements and set un- 
der way a program of “activity-in- 
creasing expenditures” through 
CWA, FERA, WPA, AAA, CCC and 
other agencies of Government. 
These expenditures, over and above 
“activity-decreasing’” tax receipts, 
Served to bolster incomes and added 
to consumption. 

Four years of experience with this 
experiment in “pump-priming” 
shows what happened to national 
income and the part of that in- 


crease contributed by the Federal 


tried two | 


by 


Government: 
1934 1935 1936 1937 
Increased Na- (in billions of dollars) 
tional income..7.8 5.4 8.8 8. 
Net Federal 
contribution... .3.2 3.1 4.0 


In other words, under a program 
of pump-priming the national in- 
come rose from 40 billion to 70 bil- 
lion dollars—an increase of 30 bil- 
lion—while the Government was 
borrowing and spending 11.3 billion. 
The turnover of this 11.3 billion is 
credited by the planners with caus- 
ing most of the 30 billion increase. 

As the figures snow, the Govern- 
ment in 1937 has withdrawn rapidly 
from its pump-priming job: its con- 
tribution will be less than one bil- 
lion dollars.. This was according to 
plan. But the plan called for pri- 
vate business to take over where 


+. 


MARRINER ECCLES 


HENRY MORGENTHAYU, JR. 
—Wide World 


TWO PLANNERS—TWO VIEWPOINTS 
ARRINER §S. ECCLES, chairman of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s Board of Governors, and exponent of a pump-priming ex- 
periment that “almost worked” but hit many an unplanned snag, 
now gives way to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, exponent of a balanced budget. 


Current belief now is that 


there is not to be another early try at spending for recovery. 


4 


the Government left off, thereby 


_ continuing to push the national in- 


come higher so that the Govern- 
ment, by taxing heavily in a period 
of rapidly rising prosperity, could 
pay off the debt created during the 
period of pump priming. 


WHAT CAUSES DECLINE? 

Yet the slowing in government 
Spending of borrowed money as a 
means of stimulating business activ- 
ity is being followed by an end to 


the upturn in business and even by | 


a decline. A meeting of government 
economists recently concluded that 
1938 would see no increase in na- 
tional income. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in talking with 
newspaper men on Oct. 29, called at- 
tention to the decline of the gov- 
ernment contribution toward busi- 
ness activity as the underlying cause 
of the slackening in private busi- 


_ surprisingly well to date. 


ness. But in this position his plan- 
ners leave him. They say that the 
decline in the Government’s con- 
tribution. though drastic, should 
not in itself bring about a business 
recession of the present type be- 
cause there still is some deficit 
spending. 

What, then, is wrong? 

Search for an answer to that 
question among those who have 
guided the spending policies of the 
Government during the experiment 
of the past four years turnéd up 
many of the difficulties that face the 
planners. 

Less than a year ago, they were 
able to say: 

“The program has worked out 
If it can 
be brought to a successful conclu- 


sion—and the prospect now appears | 
reassuring—we will have acquired | 


knowledge of a powerful weapon to 


. ficulty supplying demands. 


> combat the evils of economic in- 


stability in the future.” 

Now, however, the attitude is one 
of pessimism concerning the suc- 
cessful outcome of the experiment. 


WHERE PLANNERS FAILED 

The reason is that the planners 
have been without authority over 
political pressures or over industrial 
and labor policy. They demon- 
strated their ability to generate eco- 
nomic activity but also demon- 
strated their inability to overcome 
obstacles standing in the way of a 
shift from the shoulders of govern- 
ment to the shoulders of private 
business. 

The trouble really started last 
year. 

At that time the pump priming 
plan called for the Government to 
begin pulling out of its priming ac- 
tivities so that it could begin to plan 
for retiring some of the debt that 
had been created. But the planners 
had nothing to do with the policies 
laid down by Congress. Congress- 
men voted full payment of the sol- 
diers’ bonus, thereby providing the 
largest dose of purchasing power 
that had yet been administered. 

This dose stimulated a boom in 
those industries that produce and 
distribute goods to the masses of 
consumers. Manufacturers had dif- 
At this 
stage, too, European rearmament 
and Japanese preparation for war 
created demands that added to a 
boom in the steel industry. 

Labor moved in with demands for 
sharply higher wages and for shorter 
hours of work. Under the pressure 
of consumer demands for goods and 


. Of labor demands for more money, 


industry kited its prices. Everybody 
had visions of getting rich quick. 
The planners had no control over 
these highly important develop- 
ments. 
The budding housing boom, that 


when Government withdrew from 
the spending picture, collapsed 
when material prices. and 
prices were raised. Other costs were 


HOW REVIVE BIG PROBLEM 


+ 


. they had counted upon to take over | 


labor | 


increased and reflected themselves 
in a generally higher level of prices. 
The higher prices met resistance 
from consumers whose dollars no 
longer would go so far. 


‘FEDERAL EXPERTS EXPLAIN 


In the measured words of the 
Government experts: 

“The growth in the index of 
monthly national income from 93 
in January to 97.5 in May appears 
to be in part attributable to higher 
wages and increased building activ- 
ity. These forces expended them- 
selves by May. From May to Sep- 
tember there was. little change in 
the index. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of production leveled off 
after March. 

“Moreover, there are disturbing 
indications that a portion of indus- 
trial production has been going into 
increased inventories. Monthly de- 
partment store sales showed no in- 
crease this year up to August as 
contrasted with a substantial in- 
crease in the same period last year. 
Broadly speaking, it appears that 
private income-increasing expendi- 
tures did not expand this year ata 
rate sufficient to offset the decline 
in the Federal contribution, so that 
the rate of recovery slackened.” 

According to this view, Govern- 
ment spending got recovery started 
in private business, but rising costs, 
over which the Government haa no 
direct control, caused that recov- 
ery to run into trouble when the 
public spending slowed near to the 
vanishing point. 


VIEW OF BUSINESS LEADERS 

The view of business leaders con- 
cerning th- cause of the present 
upset is somewhat different. 

They claim that the Government 
itself, after spending vast sums of 
money, has imposed restrictions on 
finance and industry that stifle in- 
itiative and make it next to impos- 
sible for business to take over its 
normal function. Special fire is di- 
rected at the regulations governing 
the issuance of securities and the 
new surtax on the undistributed 
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Styling as different as it is 
for this bigger- 
looking, better-looking low- 


beautiful, 


priced car. 


Smooth— powerful — positive 
. . . the safe brakes for 
modern travel . . giving 
maximum motoring protec- 


tion. 


(WITH SHOCKPROOF STEERING) 


So safe—so comfortable— 
so different : “the world’s 


finest ride.” 


(WITH SAFETY GLASS ALL 


AROUND) 


Larger interiors—lighter, 
brighter colors—and Unisteel 
making eac 
body a fortress of safety. 


construction, 


Giving the most efficient 
combination of powcr, econ- 
omy and dependability. 


Giving protection against 
windshield 
clouding, and assuring each 
passenger individually con- 


drafts, smoke, 


trolled ventilation. 
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CHEVROLET!” 


You'll be ahead in style—beauty— 


smartness —with this bigger-looking, 


You'll be ahead in style—comfort—safety. 
also be ahead in all-round economy, for Chevrolet’s famous 
Valve-in-Head Engine uses less gas and oil, and operates with 
a minimum of upkeep. See your nearest Chevrolet dealer 
today for a thorough demonstration of Chevrolet superiority. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. 
A General Motors Value. 


better-looking low-priced carl 


You'll be ahead with a Chevrolet!” That's the enthusiastic 
verdict of more and more people as they see, drive and com- 
pare the new 1938 cars. And we believe it will be your 
verdict, too, when you consider all the exclusive extra values 
this beautiful new Chevrolet brings to you. 
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CHINA AND THE 9-POWER CONFERENCE: 
INTERNATIONAL FRICTION OVER SPAIN 


Japan's abstention from par- 
ley. “No mediation”, Tokio’s 
position. Blockade of Span- 
ish coast. 


ITH the stage set and the cur- 
W tain ready to rise on the Nine- 
Power Conference at Brussels, the 
attitude of the actors themselves 
has led a world audience not to ex- 
pect too much from the perform- 
ance. Moral pronouncements, per- 
haps, but a lack of strong action has 


+ 


been presaged by an evident absence | 


of optimism among the participants 
regarding possibility of the confer- 
ence working out any effective solu- 
tion of the Sino-Japanese troubles. 
For one thing, it will be a drama 
without a villain—or at least with 
the villain only off-stage. For Japan 
last week sent an eleventh-hour re- 


fusal to attend the conference. In | 
its note of refusal the Japanese gov- | 


ernment said its posiion had been 
misrepresented, that it was acting in 
“self-defense” in China, that it had 
not violated the Nine-Power Treaty 
and that the conference could not 
effect “a just, equitable and realistic 
solution of the conflict.” 


JAPAN AVOIDS CONDEMNATION 


Already officially castigated as the 
aggressor by the United States, Ja- 
pan refused to participate in par- 
leys where she would be exposed to 
further moral condemnation. 

Observers generally held that 
Japanese abstention reflected the 
Nippon government's belief that the 
conference would not go further 
than ineffective moral condemna- 
tion, that there was no real reason 
to fear azplication of economic 
sanctions, that the “quarantine” 
President Roosevelt spoke of in his 
Chicago speech Oct. 5 was a bluff 
which the United States would not 
‘carry out alone and which England 
and France would not be willing to 
cooperate in applying. 


the conference aims likewise was re- 
flected in refusal of the Hitler gov- 
ernment to participate. Subse- 
quently the Japanese made it plain 
they would no* accept mediation by 
Outside powers and that any »eace 
overtures must come directly from 
the Chinese. 


JAPANESE MILITARY GAINS 


Japan’s rejection of the confer- 
bid was timed when her troops had 
just scored a smashing victory in 
dislodging and forcing back the 
Chinese from their stubbornly de- 
fended lines in Shanghai. But if, 
as reportea, the Japanese had ex- 
pected this victory would result in 
a cave-in of Chinese morale and col- 


A LESSON IN GOOD 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Halvdan Koht (left), 

comes to the United States for a series of lectures and the pos- 

sible paving of the way for a new commercial treaty. Visiting Sec- 

retary of State Hull (right), the Norwegian delivered a radio speech 
to his home country from the State Department. 


—Harris & Ewing 


NEIGHBORLINESS 


ence at Brussels—an event which + 
was temporarily delayed by upset of 
the Van Zeeland cabinet in Be'- 
gium—European statesmen were 
about ready to make their exit fron. 


| the stage of the London Non-inter- 


vention Committee meeting. con- 


vened to deal with the Spanish civil 
War situation. 


FRICTION IN LONDON PARLEYS 


Russian refusal to go along with 


the other non-interventionist power: 


the leading European powers, must 


lapse of further Chinese government 


support of the war, they were disap- 
pointed. The Chinese dropped back 
in good order to lines less exposed to 
fire from naval guns in the Yangtze 
river and dug in for a renewed re- 
sistance. Heavy casualties were re- 
ported on both sides. 

During the Shanghai fighting 
some British soldiers were killed by 
Japanese shelis falling into the In- 
ternational Settlement. Japanese 
firing on a group of American civ- 
ilians was followed later by a Japa- 
nese official apology. It also evoked 
an order from Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell, American Navy commander, 
for all American Marine posts ashore 
to return the fire of any airplanes 
that hereafter attack American 
forces or noncombatants in sectors 
the Marines are defending. 

From six American peace organi- 
zations, which have been demand- 
ing invocation of the Neutrality 
Act, this drew protest that such an 
order may lead to incidents tending 
to get the United States actively in- 
volved in the war. 


NEW PUPPET STATE SET UP 
Setting up of a new inner Mon- 
golian puppet state, like Manchu- 
kuo, was proclaimed last week by 
Japanese authorities at Kweisui, 
hitherto the capital of Suiyuan 
province. Apparently the new state 
will not include the other three 
North China provinces the Japan- 
ese have indicated they intend to 
bring under their domination — 


Hopeh, where the conquest has been 


completed, and Shansi and Shan- 
tung, where Japanese troops are ad- 
vancing. 

In San Francisco, a Japanese mis- 
sion sent over to explain its coun- 
try’s position in the conflict with a 
view to placating unfavorable Amer- 
ican opinion was met at the outset 
with a hostile reception. A booing, 
cat-calling demonstration by a 
crowd on the pier delayed disembar- 


unteers. 


furnished a note of disharmony 
in attempts of the committee to de- 
lay a real showdown by authorizing 
commission investigatio to deter- 
mine how many foreign -olunteers” 
there are in the S >. ..sh conflict, 
with promises of belligerent rights 
to the Spanish insurgents when 
there has been “substantial prog- 
ress” shown in withdrawing the vol- 
The Russians stood out 
against granting belligerent rights 


_ till there is withdrawal of nearly all 
Lack of German sympathy with © 


the foreign combatants, most of 
whom have been fighting on the 
rebel side. | 
At the last moment Germany un- | 
expectedly came to indirect support 
of Russia by insisting on the rule | 
that the subcommittee, composed of | 


take action only by unanimous vote. 
The purpose of this German strate- 
gic maneuver, which had the effect 
of postponing conclusion of the ses- 
sions till this week. was puzzling to 
diplomats and foreign observers. 


In Rome last week Mussolini 
again manifested his determination | 
for a Spanish rebel victory. And in 
addressing a throng of 400,000 as- 
sembled to celebrate the 15th birth- 
day of the Italian Fascist move- 
ment, he also gave 1.otice that he 
would tolerate no interference with 
Italian colonial designs in Ethiopia 
and voiced demand for restoration 
to his Nazi allies of the colonies in 


, Africa that were wrested from Ger- 


many by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Berlin reports are to the effect 
that Chancellor Hitler presently is 
going to make a public demand for 
abandonment of the League of Na- 
tions mandate system and restora- 
tion of some of the German colonies. 
After the bombing and sinking of a 
French submarine chaser by an un- 
identified plane a. Minorca, the 
French government strengthened 
its naval forces in that vicinity and 
the British sent their most power- 
ful warship, the “Hood”. General | 
Franco announced that the Spanish 
rebels, with warships and planes 
would institute a “starvation block- 
ade” of the 650-mile Spanish east 
coast. Meanwhile, on land, floods | 
were reported to be impeding mili- 
tary operations where insurgent 
armies were attempting to end the 
civil war by cutting off Valencia 
from Barcelona. 


BELGIAN CABINET QUITS 


The event that postponed the open- 
ing of the Nine-Power conference— 
resignation of the Belgian Cabinet 
—resulted from.a decision of Premier 
Paul Van Zeeland to quit his official 
post to defend himself as a private 
citizen against charges by Belgian 
Fascists concerning administration 
of the Belgian National Bank when 
he was its vice-governor five years 
ago. 

In quitting with him, his cabinet 
ministers drafted a letter indicating 
their confidence in his integrity. The 
Van Zeeland resignation marks re- 


in behalf-of the German minority 


tirement of the leader who besides 
bringing Belgium out of the stress | 
of world-wide depression has skil- 
fully maintained a tripartite coali- 


kation of the Japanese propagandist tion of the Socialist, Catholic and | 
envoys for nearly two hours. 

While preparing to ring up the 
curtain on the Nine-Power Confer- 


_ Libera! parties, keeping the Fascis: 


Rexist party out of office. King | 
Leopold asked Henry dé Man, vice | 


he 


| ting stronger.” 


president of the Socialist party, to 
trv to form a new coalition ministry. 

More of a sensation was created 
by reported resignation of Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht as German minister ol 
economics. Hailed as the “master | 
magician” and “financial wizard” 
whose genius has kept Germany’s 
economic machinery rugning during | 
a difficult period. Dr. Schacht is 
known to be out of sympathy with 
the four-year German economic 
plan. His retirement would. be 
a victory for Germany’s economic 
dictator and commissar of the four- 
year plan, Gen. Herman Wilhelm 
Goering. Chancellor Hitler was re- 
ported to be trying to persuade Dr. 
Schacht to alter his decision to re- 
tire. 


Attacks by the government-con- 
trolled German press growing out cf 
official curbs on Nazi political agita- 
tion in Czechoslovakia drew defiant 
answer at Prague last week from 
Premier Milan Hodza, who stoutly 
denied Germany’s right to interfere 
in Czchoslovakia’s internal affairs 


there. 


TRADE POLICIES OPPOSED 
Meanwhile at Washington 
proposed reciprocal trade 


the 


sharp attack from Northern, par- 
ticularly New England, interests who 
contended that an influx of Czecho- 
slovakian cheap-labor products 
would have ruinous effects on Amer- 
ican textile, leather and shoe manu- 
factures. At a hearing before the 


Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 


tion, Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, one of four 


' Congressmen to appear against the 
| proposed paet, said that New Eng- 


land manufacturers fear not only 
the cheap-labor competition of 
Czechoslovakian shoes and textiles, 
but also that of products from Japan 
and other countries that would en- 
joy the same tariff concessions un- 


the most-favored-nation clause. 


Taking note of such opposition, 
Secretary Hull at a press conference 
declared that the State Department ~ 
intended neither to bluff nor be 
bluffed by special interests in nego- 
tiating a reciprocal trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. And he made 
public a letter to Senator Arthur 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, counter- 
ing criticisms by the Senator and 
lashing out at opponents of the Ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade poli- 
cies. The program is not injuring 
farmers, Mr. Hull contended, and it 
offers the only solid foundation for 
peace. 


BIGGER NAVY PROSPECTS 

Others in Washington last week 
and in key cities throughout the 
nation made Navy Day the occasion 
for stressing the idea that a basic 
foundation of peace,is a larger Naval 
preparedness program. 

While Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison presided at the 
keel-laying in Brooklyn of the “North 
Carolina”, one of the two new $60,- 
000,000 battleships recently author- 
ized by Congress, Navy Secretary 
Swanson at Washington announced 
he would ask Congress at its regu- 
lar session in January to provide 
funds for two more new battleships. 
In the day’s celebration at Boston, 
James Roosevelt, Secretary-son of 
the President, said that arms limita- 
tion had had to be abandoned be- 
cause it “just didn’t work,” for “only 
the strong are still respected” and 
“fortunately we are strong and get- 
Admirals and Con- 
gressmen spoke in similar vein for 


_ a Stronger Navy in Navy Day pro- 


grams at various cities. 
Ballot counting in Australia’s gen- 


treaty , 
- with Czechoslovakia was exposed to | 


The United States News 


+ eral election last week revealed a 


decisive victory for the administra- 
tion of Premier Lyons, although 
Laborites made some inroads on the 
strength of his ascendant coalition, 
composed of the United Australia 
and the United Country parties. 
Chief campaign issue was the ex- 
tent to which Australia should co- 
operate with Great Britain, particu- 
larly in the rearmament program. 
“Tune in with England,” was the 
Lyons’ slogan, while the Labor Party 
urged an isolationist position for the 
Commonwealth. 

Revolt, and. violence and blood- 
shed continued to feature the news 
from various of the world’s minor 
trouble spots. 


Alleged anti-Semitic excesses ac- 


_ companying the Nazi party’s over- 


throw of democratic government in 
the free city of Danzig drew formal 
protests last week from the Polish 
government, in behalf of Polish Jews. 
who were reported to have been 
beaten up and to have had -their 
business places destroyed and their 
homes attacked, besides being made 
victims of an intensified economic 
boycott. 


In Palestine, Jews continued to be 
targets of Arab attack. The British 
trundled out armored cars with ma- 
chine guns to beat off assaults of 


| Arab terrorists near Jerusalem. 


In French Morocco, the French 
colonial authorities acted swiftly to 
Suppress a resurgent Arab national- 
ist movement. The French Foreign 
Legion and Sengalese troops took 
over military control of streets of 
Morocco’s leading cities to nip a 
reported plot to overthrow the 
French protectorate and set up an 
independent Arab kingdom. Hun- 
dreds of native agitators were ar- 
rested, and there was shooting and 
use of hand grenades to disperse 
threatening mobs. French officials 
in Morocco were quoted as declaring 
they had encountered evidence of 
some of the disturbances having 
been stirred up and subsidized by 
agents of a “European totalitarian 
power.” 


PAN-AMERICANA 


In this hemisphere, the regime in 
Ecuador, headed by the new Presi- 
dent, General Alberto Enriquez was 
reported last week to be liquidating 
the dictatorial system instituted by 
his predecessor, President Federico 
Paez, resigned. New guarantees of 
freedom of the press were announced, 


special permits and passports for | 


local travel were abolished, political 
prisoners were released, and permis- 
sion was granted for return of all 
political exiles, including two former 
Equadorian presidents. 

Meanwhile opposite tendencies of 
a tightening regime of martial law 
were reported from Ecuador’s neigh- 
bor, Brazil. There President Vargas 


has put the country under a “state of 
siege” and invoked repressive meas- 
ures against election campaign, foes, 
ostensibly in an effort to check com- 
munism. As part of Brazil’s cam- 
paign against subversive and com- 
munist literature, copies of Mark 
Twain’s juvenile classic, “The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,” were 
ordered removed from the public li- 


braries and schools of Rio de Janeiro 
last week. American readers and 
literary critics were puzzled and, 
judging from editorial comments in 
the American press, somewhat 
amused at seeing their old friends, 
Tom Sawyer and his pal, Huck Finn, 
regarded in the role of subversive 
characters or dangerous conspir- 
ators. 
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| Jones & Laughlin Pittsburgh Works 


is man just closed another sale 


‘This man closed the sale because his products are 
of high quality . . . have increased salability ... and 
meet his customers’ demands for appearance, safety, 
long life and superior performance. They are made 


ore mines to finished processing . .. means that you 
are sure of the uniformity and dependability so 
necessary to precision production. 


Special purpose Jones & Laughlin Steel Products, 


developed as a result of long experience and techs 


nical skill, offer you advantages that favorably effect 
production costs ... and increase profits. 


Standardize on J&L for more sales and greatey 
profits. You will find that costs are cut... pufts 


chasing is simplified ...and sales steadily improve. 


Give your salesmen the best... use J&L Steel; 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF 


Concrete Reinforcement - 
Sheets 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 


Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates ~- 
Cold Finished Bars and Shapes’ - 
Products + Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes + Fabricated Structural Work + Coke By-Products 


Steel Piling 


Wire Rods and Wire Products 


=> 


J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes . Lightweight Channels + Junior Beams - Bars for 
¢ Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 


* Seamless & Welded Tubular 


Bite into an N.B.C. Graham Cracker and you'll note 
a special combined quality of texture, fragrance and 
taste that you won’t find in any other graham cracker. 
To get this appetizing deliciousness 100% into a 
cracker is rated one of the finest accomplishments in 
quantity baking. Few commercial bakers approach 
it. It is the result of tireless and meticulous control of 
manufacturing processes from the choice and blend- 
ing of the flour to the labelling of the package 
N.B.C. Graham Crackers, like their companion 
products, are the finest crackers of their kind that 


can be made. 


The fact that N.B.C. Grahams outsell all others 
by a large margin is decisive proof that quality pays. 

To assure you fresh crackers and cookies the 
National Biscuit Company operates ovens from coast- 
to-coast and from the Gulf to Canada. Every grocery 
store in the country is within one day’s journey of 
a National Biscuit Company bakery. 


‘THE SEALOF 
PERFECT 
BAKING 


ES 


A cracker as wholesome as it is delicious . . . espe- 
cially rich in Vitamin B and valuable food minerals. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Shredded Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit,.Ritz and cthez 
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The United States News 


Lightening the President's Tasks: | 


James Rooseve!t's ‘Opportunity’ 


+ 


A “Clearing house” for Federal 
bureaus. Officials’ views of 
appointment. Powers of new 


post. 


N THE walls of James Roosevelt’s 

office in the White House, lixe 
in the oval chamber where his fa- 
ther works, hang fading color 
prints of clipper ships and other 
reminders of the early Republic. 
Next to the clock on the mantle 
stands a family photograph. Walk 
in, and six-foot son of the Presi- 
dent will rise, smile in friendly man- 
ner and extend his hand. 

One quickly notices to the right 
of his desk a framed document 
bearing the official seal and signed 
by the President and Secretary of 
State. After greeting James Roose- 
velt as a citizen of Massachusetts, 
it says: 

“Reposing special trust and 
confidence in your Integrity, 
Prudence and Ability, I do here- 
by appoint you Secretary to the 
President of the United States, 
authorizing you hereby to do 
and perform all such matters 
and things as to which the said 
place or office do appertain, or 
as may be duly given you here- 
after... .” 


SAVING THE PRESIDENT 


This is the atmosphere in which 
the heads of 18 Government agen- 
cies, beginning this week, will cail 
upon the younger Roosevelt before 
having access to the elder. In gen- 
eral, these officials sympathize with 
the attempt to reduce the Presi- 
dent’s burdens. Reflection over the 
greater responsibilities entrusted to 
the son-secretary apparently has 
led them to conclude that the job 
will be “what Jimmy makes it.” 

Mondays and Tuesdays will be de- 

“voted by James Roosevelt to half- 
hour conferences with any of the 
officials designated who have prob- 
lems which they feel warrant the 
notice of his father. He has charge 
of the engagements between them 
and his father. 

“The plan is voluntary,” he said. 
“The President thought it was a 
good idea tohave a system whereby 
agency heads could have access to 
someone in the White House once 
a week to tell what they have on 
their minds.” 

One reason behind the move is 
that the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, heretofore the avenue through 
which Government agencies ‘ex- 
changed information, has been 
abolished by Executive Order ef- 
fective Jan. 1. An agency wanting 
to know what another is doing, 
say about land purchases or ship- 
ping, now will get that information 
through James Roosevelt. 


EXTENT OF AUTHORITY 

Some officials have been specu- 
lating about the extent of his au- 
thority, if any, to make decisions on 
problems or policy. This point was 
not made clear in the public an- 
nouncement of the plan. The 
United States News was informed 
at the White House that the young 
Roosevelt will have no authority in 


HIT 


honors at the 1938 Auto 
Show are being showered 
on that new glorification 


THE 


steel body —the Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher. 
For this 


YEA 


it offers even more safety, 
more comfort, more stand- 
out style than ever. 


on General Motors care only: 
CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « LA SALLE + CADILLAC 


such matters. It was said that he 
would act in the spirit of a recom- 
mendation by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion, which said: 


“The President needs help. He 


| Should be given a small number of 


quoted by name. 


executive assistants who would be 
his direct aides in dealing with the 
managerial agencies and adminis- 
trative departments of the Govern- 
ment. ... These aides would have 
no power to make decisions or issue 
instructions in their own right.... 
They would not be assistant Presi- 
dents in any sense.... 


“Their effectiveness in assisting 
the President will, we think, be di- 
rectly proportional to their ability to 
discharge their functions with re- 
Straint. They should remain in the 
background, issue no orders, make 
no decisions, emit no public state- 
ments. ... They should be possessed 
of high competence, great physical 
vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” 


MANY OFFICIALS APPROVE 


One of those who welcomed the 
arrangement was Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, militant Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission. He consid- 
ered it constructive because admin- 
istrative chiefs so often must deal 
With matters which require Whit2 
House attention, but are not so ur- 
gent as to justify taking the Presi- 
dent’s time. His agency as well as 
others, such as the Federal Reserve 
and Labor Relations Boards, are af- 
fected by the plan. 


The director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, Robert Fechner, 
spoke likewise. “It has long been 
a mystery to me.” he said, “that 
the President can even begin to see 
all those who ask for appointments. 
As I understand it, Jimmy will act 
as a liaison man between his father 
and these agencies. If one of us 
takes in something we believe the 
President should know about, and 
Still wants to see him after talking 
with Jimmy, I don’t think there will 
be any difficulty. A number of en- 
gagements with the President should 
be headed off. I’m all for it, and 
believe Jimmy 1S capable.” 


Other illustrations were given by 
officials who preferred not to be 
James Roosevelt 
is familiar with policies, one ex- 
plained, and with current activities 
of the numerous agencies. 

“Suppose some board should want 
to know whether to entertain the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor,” it 
was Said. “Jimmy could tell or find 
out right away on a question like 
that. Also, with so much going on 
he should be able to get route in- 
formation in a way that has never 
been done. That’s probably what 
the President meant when he said 
it was a ‘clearing house’ idea, not 
‘coordination.’ ” 


THE CHOICE: PRO AND CON 


There are differences among of- 
ficials as to the wisdom of the par- 
ticular appointment. Some regret 
that the choice happens to be a 29- 
year-old son of the President. They 
fear that charges of nepotism will 
hamper the Government reorgan- 
ization bill in Congress. To this 
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THE REASON BAYER 
ASPIRIN WORKS $O FAST 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet Into a 
tumbler of water. 

By the time it hits the bottom of the 
glass it is disintegrating. 

This speed of disintegration enables 
genuine BAYER Aspirin tablets to start 
‘taking hold’ of headache and simi- 
lar pain a few minutes after taking. 


All people who suffer occasionally 
from headaches ought to know 
this way to quick relief. 

At the first sign of such pain, 
take two Bayer Aspirin tablets 
with a half glass of water. Some- 
times if the pain is more severe, 
another dose is necessary later, 
according to directions. 

If headaches keép coming back 
we advise you to see your own 
physician. He will look for the 


cause in order to correct it. 

The price now is only 15¢ for 
twelve tablets or two full dozen 
for 25 cents — virtually, only a 
cent apiece. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SOMETHING LIKE A “CLEARING HOUSE” 


rng this week, James Roosevelt, son and secretary of 

the President, has a new job of holding “clearing house 

conferences” between heads of independent and emergency agencies. 

Objective is closer coordination—but the title of “Coordinator” for 
the younger Roosevelt is not to be used. 


others reply that Andrew Jackson 
did not hesitate to appoint a fos- 
ter son to his staff. It is recalled, 
too, that the first President Adams 
paid slight. heed to reproaches con- 
cerning his son in the diplomatic 
service, John Quincy Adams, who 
later became President himself. 
Skepticism whcther James Roose- 
velt nas the requisite experience 
and qualifications also is apparent. 
Such sentiments evidently are over- 
balanced in officialdom by the be- 
lief that the President wanted in 
the post one in whom he had im- 
plicit confidence, one willing to lis- 
ten more than talk, and one who 
need not shrink from “speaking up” 
to him. The net result is a willing- 
ness “to be shown by Jimmy” and 
to cooperate. It is recognized that 
he has impressed some business 
men. 
Appointments with the President 
have been arranged principally 
through another Secretary, Marvin 
McIntyre. Day after day the list 


| shows Cabinet members, lesser of- 


ficials, legislators, foreign visitors, 
farm, labor and business leaders, 
for five to fifteen minute intervals. 


| serve as a buffer. 


Cabinet members have direct ac- 
cess. Members of Congress are 
touchy about being shunted off to 
subordinates. Former President 
Hoover tried that, but it did not 
work so well. Necessities of 
diplomacy require an “open door” 
in that instance. Necessities of 
politics and policy dictate an open 
ear many other times. 


HIS JOB TO BE A “BUFFER” 


While most heads of independent 
agencies work out their difficyltics 
without running to the White House. 
word is that some seek to visit fre- 
quently with bulky memoranda. 
The son-Secretary hereafter will 
He is expected to 
abstract the memoranda when nec- 
essary for his father, and to spend 
part of the afternoons going over 
minor questions with him. Decisions 
or suggestions will be relayed back 
to the responsible officials. 

The way young Roosevelt conducts 
himself doubtless will be watched in 
the light of reports that he would 
like to pursue a political career 
eventually himself. The oppcriunity 
given him is obvious. He has shown 


already a bit of his father’s flare for 
political demeanor. Since he left 
Harvard seven years ago and mar- 
ried Betsy Cushing, daughter of the 
Boston surgeon, he has taken part 
intermittently in Massachusetts 
campaigning. He established legal 
residence in that State. 


TRAINING FOR THE POST 


Insurance selling called him first. | 


He studied law, but gave that up 
to concentrate on insurance. For 
a time he headed a yeast corpora- 


tion in New Jersey. After managing © 
the family farm at Hyde Park for | 


two months, he joined the White 
House? staff last January as an “odd 
jobs” man. 

Smiling often and broadly like his 
father, James Roosevelt soon be- 
came known for his approachability. 
He got along well with newspaper 
men. It was taken for granted that 


he would be named a secretary. 
The commission hung on his office 
wall is dated July 1. 

Several times he has traveled 
back to Massachusetts: to urge rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, reversing his previous posi- 
tion; to suggest to publishers that 
they help to find private employ- 
ment for discharged WPA workers; 
to buy a farm; and to take part 
in ceremonies honoring the late 
Representative William P. Con- 
nery, Jr. 

On one visit he took exception to 
interpretation of his activities as 
Signifying that he intended to run 
for office. Many in Washington 
would not be surprised, however, if 
in years to come James Roosevelt 
Should seek in his own way to 
achieve thé objectives his father has 
set for the New Deal. 
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TRY THE FRENCH LINE! 


@ No matter how often you have crossed the 


Atlantic, you have missed part of the fine art af 


travel unless you have gone by French Line — 


for here is the very essence of France. Delectable 


food (with a bottle of good wine at every meal) 


. - » deft, courteous service by English-speaking 


stewards... efficient Breton and Norman seaman- 


ship. See your Travel Agent for reservations. 


New York to England and France, and thus to 
LAFAYETTE, 


all Europe: 


NORMANDIE, Nov 


CHAMPLAIN, Nov. 29, Jan. 4. DE GRASSE, Jan. 8 
ILE DE FRANCE, Jan. 15. 


Fly any- 

Nov. 6. Dee. 4, where in 
10, 24, Dec. 8, 26. Europe 
via Air- 
France 


No. Route 


Louis 


Or tur many thousands 
each day who journey by railroad 
between Chicago and New York, 
a great majority choose the extra 
comforts of New York Central’s 
Water Level Route. 

It’satrip so smooth that you can 
sleep, unaware that youarespeeding 
onward. Regardless of the weather, 
you are even safer when traveling 
the Water Level Route than when 
you are in yourown home. ( Life in- 
surance statistics provethis. ) There 
hasn't been a passenger fatality in 
a train accident on the New York 


mie MIGAy 


INDIANAPOLIS 


COLUMBUS 


* 


CINCINNATI! 


Central in over 1+ years. Human 
vigilance is made doubly sure by the 
most complete automatic safety sys- 
tem known to science. 

From centrally located terminals 
you travel in quiet, clean, air-con- 
ditioned comfort, along the shores 
of the Great Lakes and through 
the valleys of the Mohawk and 
Hudson Rivers—a route of fasci- 


one reason why far more folks go New York 
Central between America’s two greatest 
cittes, than by any other ratlroad. It’s the 
only WATER LEVEL ROUTE—smuith, 
effortless going, all the way. 


SYRACUSE 
& 


AICHESTER UTICA 


BUFFALO 


nating beauty and historic interest. 

No matter what time you want 
to leave, there is a fast, crack train 
to take you over this most popular 
route of all. Headed by America’s 
most distinguished train, the 20th 
Century Limited, New York Cen- 
tral’s Great Steel Fleet includes the 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Wolverine, 
Water Level Limited, the South- 


between New York and Chicago! 


_ ALBANY 


4 


) 


western Limited, and many others. 

New York Central traverses the 
industrial heart of America—from 
eastern terminals at New York and 
Boston to Chicago, to St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and hundreds of 
points between. At the low fares 
(2¢ a mule in coaches—3¢ a mile in 
Pullmans, plus the new low Pull- 
man charge) New York Central 
travel is economical as well. In 
planning any trip, make sure of 
these extra comforts. Go New York 
Central and enjoy every mile of it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE...YOU CAN SLEEP 


SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


America’s most famous mimic and 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller 
Center Roof with a new series of her 
brilliant and amusing character 
sketches... Other features of the 
Autumn Season include: DARIO and 
DIANE, superb dance duo... 
“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor- 
ist, who deflates in comic vein our 
best “stuffed shirts”... Dance music 
by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 
and EDDIE LE BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, 
except Sundays... Call Clréle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


Calmar Line 


Weekly service trom 
BALTIMORE ang PHILADELPHIA 
to 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Agents. 
SWAYNE & HOYT LTD. 


Pacific Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACE INC. 


Eas* Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway New York 


The PI 

choice of those discriminat- 
ing travelers who are satis- 
fied with nothing but the 
best. You enjoy the spaci- 
ous rooms which bid you 
cheerful welcome...the ex- 
cellent service and tempt- 
ing cuisine... and the Per- 
sian Room with its superb 
entertainment featuring 
Eddy Duchin and his or- 
chestra and Paul Draper. 
Facing Central Park, the 
Plaza is ideally located. 
Subway station at hotel and 
5th Ave. buses pass the door. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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LESSER 
Pow DO! MAKE AN 
MELEeT wiTHouT 

4 CRACKING 

ANY EGGS, 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


And Don’t Forget—It’s a Rush Order: 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Possible Tax Revision 


2. Safety in Air Travel 


3. Lightening President's Tasks 


ANS for tax revision, to be placed before the 

regular session of Congress, are indorsed by 70 
per cent of commenting newspapers as needful for 
recovery but the minority (30 per cent) argue that 
it is doubtful that taxes will be reduced much any- 
way, and that while such revision is penems, the 
effect on business will not be good. 


Much of the majority sentiment is due to the 
energetic opposition manifest to the undistributed 
profits tax; the belief is widely held that this tax 
has badly affected business confidence. 

As an incident to the effort to revise taxes advo- 
cates of the proposal direct attention to the need 
of shifting from indirect to direct taxes, to im- 
press on citizens generally the cost of excessive 
Federal spending. To the same end the broadening 
of the base of income taxation is advocated by 
many editors. 


Airship Fatalities 


HE worst American airplane crash, in which an 
air liner drove into a mountain in Utah, with a 
loss of 19 lives, creates a demand for greater safety. 
More complete Government control of flying is pro- 
posed by 36 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
while 64 per cent believes that flying experience 
alorie can be depended upon to show improvement 
in safety. 

By the majority it is argued that air travel today 
is not marked to the same extent by the fatalities 
that railways suffered in earlier days, and that the 
climb to safety levels will be accomplished. by the 


wa 


= 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 
Stowaways 


industry just as the railway management has 
achieved that goal, only much faster. 

Advocates of official regulation would apply to 
fiying such authority over operation as is exercised 
in the railroad field by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Under such fule it is proposed that flying heights 
be regulated, that more weather reports be made 
for the benefit of pilots, that control by stations b2 
established and that radio beams be employed 
when a plane is approaching an airport. Some 
editors favor the use of smaller planes. 


President's ‘Clearing House’ 


ELECTION of James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 

dent, to be a “clearing house” between the Ex- 
ecutive and the independent offices of the Govern- 
ment, is viewed as a step toward efficiency by 65 
per cent of commenting newspapers; but 35 per 
cent doubt favorable results from the selection. 


It is called a sensible proceeding, on the ground 
that it is not reasonable that the heads of these 
Government agencies should take up all _ their 
problems personally with the President. It is also 
argued that there are advantages in a President 
having his son as his right-hand man. 

In opposition, it is argued that because of lack 
of experience the new official is likely te arouse 
antagonism among officials who might find it dis- 
tasteful to have their road to the Executive barred. 

The fact that James Roosevelt may prove an 
ideal assistant is conceded by a large percentage of 
the commenting newspapers. 


LEVIES ON PROFITS 


a 


THE LAG IN INDUSTRY; HOW EDITORS ANALYZE IT 


RESENT unfavorable business conditions 


are due to mistaken Government policies, ac- 
cording to the opinion of 79 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. The minority (21 per 
cent) view the present condition as a recession, 
temporary in nature and not caused by Federal 
action. 


Many of the editors argue that production 
volume, free from arbitrary restraint, is needed 
to restore optimism to the business world, They 
declare that experimental projects and high 
taxation are not the means by which confidence 
may be restored so that industry may be wieas 
from anxiety to plan for the future. 


As in many such recent 


discussions, the tax on 
VIEWED AS DANGER undistributed cor pora- 


TO BUSINESS WORLD tion profits is denounced. 


“While this tax has produced little revenue,” 
according to the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.), “it has created plenty of trouble. It 
stopped extension of enterprise by penalizing 
any corporation that used money in hand for 
improvement or expansion. It created distrust 
and uncertainty toward business by preventing 
corporations from maintaining prudent reserves 
against the rainy cay. It promoted further dis- 
trust by making it difficult for corporations io 
pay their debts. It actually punishes the stock- 
holders of a corporation for using money on 
hand for any of these purposes.” 

A different survey is made by the New York 
Times (Dem.), which quotes the Brookings In- 
stitute that there will be “a relatively quick 
period of recovery.” 

“Prosperity can never be had,” declares the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), “by Government bor- 
rowing money or taking it out of the people’s 
resources in taxes and spending it in nonpro- 


ductive or unsound experimental projects. 


“Let the Administration demonstrate that its 
own distyrbing activities are ended and busi- 
ness will move ahead to the immense benefit of 
the unemployed and the whole country.” 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Press Syndicate Inc. 


More Priming for the Pump 


“Sufficient revenue,” argues the New York 
World-Telegram (Ind.), “can come from only 
one source and that is the improved volume of 
the nation’s business. . . . The undistributed 
profits tax has been a squealing brake on the 
business volume of this country. It doesn’t 
raise the revenue. It just raises hell.” 


“The business man, the 
financier, the investor,” 
says the Newark Even- 
FEAR OF FUTURE ing News (Ind.), “are 
frightened. . . . The fear is the result of cumu- 
lative discouragement. 


FEDERAL POLICIES 
SAID TO ENGENDER 


“The President pleads for peace abroad, but 
at home he continues to speak in the language 
of social and economic strife.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
refers to the decision by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in its own city which justified main- 
tenance of a surplus of eight million dollars by 
a grocery firm, and adds: 

“The decision overruled an assessment of 
$477,360 tax levied against the firm on the 
ground that it was owned by one man and that 


¢ such a surplus was a tax-dodging device. 


“The Circuit Court, however, takes the posi- 
tion that erecting such a surplus was prudent 
business, particularly in 1930, the year for 
which the assessment was levied. 

“Perhaps the court's opinion of what consti- 
tutes prudence may carry some weight when 
consideration is given by Congress to plans 
now in the making for seeking repeal of that 
obnoxious levy.” 


“This country,” con- 
HELD BIG ROLE IN tends the Indianapolis 

News (Ind.), “has gone 
OUR PROGRESS forward economically to 
its position of world superiority by promptly 
and aggressively taking advantage of all scien- 
tific discoveries that can be applied to the man- 
ufacture and distribution of goods. The exploi- 
tation of inventions calls for the daring use of 
profits. When Government seizes a consider- 
able proportion of the reserve money laid aside 
for this purpose, or forces its distribution, the 
effect is to devitalize inventive genius, financial 
strength and business courage.” 


“The stock market fluctuations,” states the 
Ann Arbor News (Ind.), “may be regarded as a 
barometer indicating that the time is ripe for 
Mr. Roosevelt to make his peace with business, 
demonstrate in a convincing manner that he is 
not hostile to commercial and industrial organi- 
zations and display a willingness to help in- 
stead of hinder. And a sincere study of the situ- 
ation is likely to indicate that the best way to 
help is to get out of the way.” 

“Experts are estimating,” according to the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), “that the 
national income this year will be 70 billions. 

“The present question is, where do we go from 
here? Some forecasters are pessimistic. Stocks 
have been acting queerly. 

“But a banker economist with’a notable rec- 
ord of accuracy, maintains, on the basis of 
nearly a century of economic history, that Am- 
erican business has never gone back into a 
periodic depression without first rising to a 
higher level than ever before. The implication 
is that our national income will go higher than 
80 billion dollars a year before a relapse comes.” 


RESERVE OF PROFITS 


and 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 


Is it such a complicated problem? Our »% 
own markets, developed to their highest, 
are capable of absorbing more than we 
can conceivably produce. 


facing great danger. 


Never has our Oklahoma City, Okla. 


tory repeats itself, though people forget. 
Let us Americans wake up. 
LEON MELEKOV. 


* net on their investment is comparatively 

High wages are a desirable thing, just 
as high cost of raw materials is a desira- 


We are 


if initials only are to be printed, let- 

ters must be signed and address 

given. 
Favors the Hull Policies 

Sir:—As we curtail production, other 
countries increase theirs and ship. their 
goods into our country. 

There was a ship-load of cotton in the 
Charleston, (S. C.,) harbor recently from 
India. The tenant farmers in South 
Carolina are forced to sell their cotton 
at 8 to 9 cents per pound. Result, when 
they have paid their seed and fertilizer 
bills, they have but a few dollars left 
to carry them over winter, in fact until 
the next harvest. 

There were record shipments of 6,000,- 
000 bushels of corn from Argentina in 
one week, 

These commodities should be produced 
by our own farmers from our own soil. 
Instead, this Administration is handing 
the farmers subsidies and loans charge- 
able to the rest of us in taxes.... 

The whole scheme of this Administra- 
tion from the top to bottom is cock-eyed 
with but one exception — Mr. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State. It is of great 
comfort to us to know that there is one 
brain in the present Administration that 
is in complete balance. 

S. W. CALHOUN. 
Asheville, N. C. 
* 


Opposes the Hull Policies 

Sir:—We are in search of an explana- 
tion of how one part of the world, living 
on an incomparably higher standard 
than any other part of the world, can 
possibly retain this standard in open 
competition with other parts of the 
world where living standards, real wages, 
are sO much lower and production costs, 
therefore, so much lower. This is the 
simple, unanswered objection to free 
trade or reciprocal treaties. 

We are faced with the necessity of 
either bringing the standards of the 
whole world up to ours, or lowering our 
standards to those of the rest of the 
world. The first is the ideal situation, 
and is very definitely impractical. The 
second is certainly not to be considered. 


foreign trade amounted to more than a 
very small percentage of our domestic 
business. With steadily increasing wage 
levels, we have corresponding increases 
in consumption. Demand has always 
kept pace with our ability to produce... . 

On what products of importance can 
we afford to open our markets to com- 
petition from low living standard coun- 
tries? We should favor prohibitive 
tariffs on all goods that we can produce 
economically. 

As to the international situation, it 
seems that a self-contained prosperous 
America would be the greatest possible 
influence for peace in the world. 

DAVIS M. PAFF. 
Tolley, N. D. 
x * 


For International Cooperation 

Sir:—Your Oct. 11 article on the causes 
of our recent wars was very clear, and 
the editorial (“The Will to Peace’’}], com- 
ing from a critic of the New Deal, was 
a strong, clear and commendable piece 
of work. I have strong faith that nations 
must learn the ways of cooperation. 

DR. FRED V. WILLIAMS. 
Olathe, Kans. 
x * 


Suggests a Boycott 

Sir:—Why not send out a call to 
American women to demand cotton 
clothing in place of silk until the end 
of the Sino-Japanese war? This would 
use cotton otherwise exported to Japan 
and cut imports of silk from Japan. As 
long as we build war machines and put 
trade, industries, profits, silk stockings, 


. before human lives, we are on the road 


to war no matter how eloquently we 

say we are for peace. When we are 

sincerely in earnest in wanting peace 

we will be willing to pay the price. 

Clark’s Summit, Pa. L. DOSSHEIMER. 
* 


If Japan Conquers China 

Sir:—If Japan is allowed to conquer 
China, Japan will conquer India; then 
Japan will rule 1,300,000,000 people. Ger- 
many’s dream of predominating the 
whole world will be realized by Japan 
with the aid of Germany and Italy. His- 


x * * 
Wants Neutrality Act Applied 


Sir:—How can citizens be expected to 
have due appreciation of the importance 
of observing the law when even the 
highest. publie official, though bound by 
the oath of office, is delinquent? The 
statement in your issue of Oct. 18 that 
the “existing neutrality law is dead for 
all practical purposes,” is amply justified 
by the President's failure to apply that 
Act, though he has found Japan to be 
at war with China, declaring the Japa- 
nese nation to be the aggressor. The 
Neutrality Act was invoked in accord- 
ance with its terms, when Italy warred 
upon Ethiopia, also in relation to the 
warring factions in Spain. Why. has it 
not been impartially put into effect in 
this case? GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 

x * 


Who's the Greatest American? 
Sir:—I note that the writer of a re- 

cent letter in Yeas and Nays thinks 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt “will certainly 
go down in history as the greatest Amer- 
ican who ever lived.” What authority 
would place him above Franklin, Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Jefferson, John 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, Clay, Webster, 
Fremont, Lincoln, Tilden, Cleveland, 
Wilson or Theodore Roosevelt? Many 
of these men occupied the White House 
and were more capable Presidents than 
the man who is best known for his much 
speaking and his financial promises. 

HARVARD GRADUATE. 
Worcester, Mass. 

x * 


The Cost of Bread 
Sir:—It seems to me that your Oct. 1l 
article and pictogram on the price of 
bread would lead the consumer to feel 
that bakers and retailers were receiving 
more of a margin than they are en- 
titled to. 
The fact is that bread with many re- 
tailers is handled as a “loss leader.” 
. Small bakers as a whole are not 
making the profit they should and if you 
will look up the statements of the large 


Chain bakeries you will find that their 


ble thing, if they can be merchandised 
at a profit; but you can’t, as a general 
rule, promote higher wages and higher 
cost of raw materials without increasing 
the gross profit of processing and dis- 
tributing. . . . If the consumer appre- 
ciated what processing and distributing 
really does for them, and the fact that 
it is the thing that really gives value 
and necessarily represents high cost, it 
would be a desirable thing. L. S. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
x * 


Pr&ud of FDR—‘“‘He’s Grand” 

Sir:—We are proud of our President. 
He's grand. The Court plan only em- 
phasized how truly great and courageous 
he is. Nor do we think he’s been de- 
feated in this fight—for never again will 
our Supreme Court be packed with a 
bunch of corporation lawyers. G. S. C. 
Fairhope, Ala. 

* 


Personality With “Gilded Smile” 

Sir:—In this momentous, nay climac- 
teric period of American Democracy, 
what issues have we? Apparently only 
one—a “personality” with a gilded smile, 
gilded with the taxpayers’ money. 
Principles, the Constitution and Democ- 
racy, have been discarded for this gilded 
smile. Is it worth the price? Where 
does it lead us? 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 

Florence, Ala. 


Unimpressed by Landon Speech 

Sir:—I felt like saying soothingly, 
“Litthe Man you've .had a busy day,” 
after listening to Mr. Landon on the 
radio rescue the nation again. 

We, the vast majority of United States 
citizens, thank Mr. Landon for his so- 
licitude, but we really don’t need it. Mr. 
Roosevelt did the rescue act long ago 
and we are so busy appreciating him 
that we really haven’t time to waste lis- 
tening to yapping any more. It really 
gets to be a bore. F. D. Roosevélt is 
President of these United States, thank 
God. E. E. F. MACK. 
Monticello, Ind. 
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Cartoonist Sykes for the Ledger Syndicate 


Still There! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. More Money to Railways 


2. Labor Unions Aboard Ship 


3. More or Less Government? 


NCREASED railroad freight rates, granted to 
some extent, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, are de2med necessary by 62 ber cent of 
commenting newspapers, but considered of doubt- 
ful value by 38 per cent. 


Advocates of the increase hold that the railroaas 
must live, and 50 per cent of those editors favor 
a further increase to meet the higher cost of ma- 
terials and labor. A few newspapers argue that 
railroads now have reached the point in public 
service that should make it possible for them to be 
freed from regulation, so long as they make no 
discriminations in rates. 

To those who attack the present ruling of the 
Commission, the problem involves the question of 
competition with other forms of transportation and 
that of “what the traffic will bear.” 

It is urged that some method should be adopted 
which would guarantee adequate return for rail- 
road service, in view of the fact that the country 
must have its rail systems. A few papers revive 
the idea of Government control. 

Regret is expressed that the increases apply to 
basic materials on which higher prices would be 
applied to the possible disadvantage of industry. 


The Maritime Act 


ONTROVERSY that has arisen over enforce- 
ment of the Maritime Act, accentuated by la- 
bor criticism of Chairman Kennedy, excites gen- 
eral discussion in the press of the need for discip- 
line aboard ships, regardless of labor union rules. 
Some 58 per cefit of commenting newspapers put 
the blame for the troubles on the failure of the 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Half a Loaf 


seamen’s union to cooperate with the Commission. 

The minority (42 per cent) hold that the fault is 
not with the labor union but in the failure of the 
Act to give commission officials proper authority. 
It is also charged that the Act discriminates against 
coastal shipping in its provisions. 

Nearly all the editors assert that Chairman Ken- 
nedy and the Commission are handicapped by de- 
fects in the law itself. 


Federal Monetary “Controls” 


ENTIMENTS expressed by the President at dedi- 
cation of the new home of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in which he said monetary controls “must be 
coordinated with all other instruments of Gov- 
ernment to promote the most productive utiliza- 
tion of our human and material resources,” aroused 
wide comment in the press. 

A majority of the commenting newspapers com- 
mended the broad objective, but questioned ths 
practical value of the policies which presumably 
would be “coordinated.” Objection was made to 
providing politically for what was called Govern- 
ment rather than commercial need. Recovery from 
previous depressions did not plunge the*Government 
so far into debt, it was said. 

The minority agreed tnat the Government mech- 
anism should be used to promote “enduring pros- 
perity, free from the disastrous extremes, of booms 
and depressions.” Caution and study in working to 
that end was urged, however. 
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The United States News 


ANNOUNCING THE 


1938 


IN THE ANNUAL fashionable parade of model 
after model, improvements, changes, refine- 
ments are to be observed on every hand. But 
how seldom the whole car departs from 
traditional ways. 

The LINCOLN-ZEPHYR V-12 during 1936 
and 1937 did—and still does. The new 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR for 1938 does even more. 
Truly it can be said: It breaks with tradition 
again! 

Graceful streamlines that gave the LINCOLN- 
ZEPHYR a distinction of its own in two years 
previous are even more pronounced this year. 
If the bold front of this new car reminds you 

| of the nose of some great air-liner, it is made 
| that way for the same basic reason. Principles 


of functional design, rather than mere style, 


© 


dictate the car’s modern form. Thus the low 
and horizontal radiator grille, aside from its 
beauty, increases cooling efficiency. 

This new car breaks with the usual, too, 
in its modern power-plant. The V-type 12- 
cylinder engine, used and approved by more 
than 45,000 enthusiastic LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 
owners during 1936 and 1937, has been 
refined to give an even smoother perform- 
ance. And new-type valve lifters, with oil 
cushions, bring even quieter operation. .. . 
Developing 110 horsepower, the car moves 
through traffic gently, sweeps across country 
or up-hill with ease. And it gives 14 to 18 
miles to the gallon—twelve thrifty cylinders! 

The basic construction of this car is a 


definite break with tradition. In closed types, 


The Sedan The Convertible Sedan The Coupe 


body and frame are not two separate units, 
but one unit, a steel framework, all members 
welded together. To this rigid framework, 
steel top, sides and flooring are welded. You 
ride surrounded by steel—and view road 
and landscape through wide windshield and 
windows of safety glass. 

The new LINCOLN-ZEPHYR is bigger inside, 
bigger outside. The wheelbase is lengthened 
to 125 inches. Seats are like easy chairs in 
height and in comfort. Great comfort, too, 
results from the placing of car weight and 
passenger weight toward the middle. Prove 
this on your favorite back road! 

This year, a new Convertible Sedan and 
a new Convertible Coupe bring to six the 
number of LINCOLN-ZEPHYR body types from 


which you may choose. These new types con- 
firm the judgment of those who have felt 
that the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR’S clean lines and 
sweep of flexible power would be particularly 
adapted to convertible models. 

Drive the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR today for its 
style and performance. Drive it because it will 
endure mechanically. Drive it for the pleasure 
it brings back to motoring. This modern 
“twelve” at medium price is still the only 
car of its kind at any price! Lincoln Motor 
Company, builders of the Lincoln and 
Lincoln-Zephyr V-12. 


Prices begin at $1295 delivered at Detroit factory. State 
and Federal taxes extra. The Sedan illustrated is $1395 
delivered at Detroit factory, white side-wall tires included. 


The Convertible Coupe The Coupe-Sedan 


The Town-Limousine 


ON DISPLAY AT THE WASHINGTON AUTOMOBILE SHOW. SEE ALSO THE DISTINGUISHED NEW LINCOLN V-12 FOR 1938. 
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The labor Week: HOPE OF UNITY STILL BEFORE RIVAL UNIONS 


Two bombshells at labor parley. 
Chance for peace. Pressure 
for unity. 


ISTORY, so the saying goes, repeats itself. 
Will history repeat and a permanent split in organized labor 
come from the conference between the American Federation ot 


Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization, 


which met 


Oct. 25 in Washington, met again for three more sessions, and then 


adjourned until this week? 


Or will the dove of peace emerge from the meeting and end the 
two-year-old conflict between the advocates of industrial unionism 


and craft unionism? 


This country has a precedent for the situation which exists 


in the forces of organized labor. 


Back in 1886 the Knights of Labor, 


the industrial union organ- 


ization which embraced in its me sysadmin farmers and oienmnatitiai rs 


as well as workers, was the leading + 


labor organization. In that year 


the craft unions held a convention | 


and set up the A. F. of L., thus cre- 
ating two distinct labor movements. 


THE ISSUE OF 50 YEARS 


Then, as now, the _ issue 


ized along craft or industrial union 
lines. 


was | 
whether workers should be organ- | 


restoration of their former 
rights and privileges. 
Conferences immediately 


tween representatives of or- 
eanizations chartered by both 
organizations and which may 
be in conflict with each other, 
in order “to bring about an 
adjustment to bring the mem- 


ment between all the conflicting or- 
ganizations, 

“Since the sponsors of the C. I. O. 
have been urging industrial organi- 
zation as the reason for the estab- 
lishment of that committee, and our 
proposal offers that form of organi- 
zation where feasible, there does not 
seem to be any further need for the 


' existence of a dual labor movement 
' in America. 


“The C. I. O. proposal would per- 
manently establish and maintain 
two organizations within the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

“It goes even beyond that in that 
it would make the C. I. O. a depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. free and in- 


_ dependent of the A. F. of L. itself in 


all matters affecting C. I. O. organi- 
zations and their membership. 

“On the other hand, it would give 
the C. I. O. organizations within 
such a department every right, privi- 


| ledge and opportunity of controlling 


the affairs of those not holding 
membership in the C. I. O. depart- 
ment. 

“We have not received any help 
from the representatives of the C. 
I. O. in composing the existing dif- 


—Harris & Ewing 


DEADLOCK AFTER HANDSHAKE 


Kgptech warring factions started off with a handshake and 

wound up with a deadlock. Photo shows George Harrison (left), 
president of the Railway Clerks’ Union and spokesman for the 
A. F. of L., shaking hands with David Dubinsky (right), president 


' executive council. 


+ parts of the nation attest to the im- 


portance of this factor. 

Legislative objectives of the C. I. 
O. and A. F. of L. are similar in most 
respects. Both organizations want 
strict enforcement of existing labor 
law, enactment of further legislation 
to protect workers, a determined 
housing program and certain modi- 
fications of the Social Security Act. 
A united front in labor, it is held, 
might be of consequence in attain- 
ing these aims. 


But on the other hand, there area 
number of factors which operate to 
keep the two camps apart: 


The fundamental disagreement as 
to the method of labor organization. 


No basis for a 
rangement to put the new industrial 
unions organized by the C. I. O. into 
the A. F. of L. fold. 

C. I. O. distrust of the A F. of L. 
This is held to be 
of importance in determining the C. 
I. O. stand for complete autonomy. 

It is indeed a long day in the la- 
bor world since the A. F. of L. con- 
vention at San Francisco three years 
ago when the advocates of the in- 


satisfactory ar- 


+ the A. F. of L. toa membership of 


3,664,000, a combined total more 
than twice the 3,000,000 organized la- 
bor membership reported to the At- 
lantic City convention in the year 
the C. I. O. was formed. 


Since them the iron and steel in- 
dustry has been organized, a major 
part of the automobile industry has 
been organized, and numerous other 
industries making a total of 32 na- 
tional international unions 
brought under the C. I. O. banner 
and 600 local industria] unions. 

At the same time A. F. of L, unions 
which have remained within the A. 
F. of L. also have expanded. 

And so today the two labor groups 
Stand at a cross roads. 

If the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. do 
not unite will a truce in jurisdic- 
tional conflict be the result of the 
conference? 

If neither unity nor truce ensues, 
so labor leaders predict, the result 
may be a direct appeal to the rank 
and file of the two organizations 
over the heads of the leaders and 
bitter jurisdictional warfare. 

Sure to be Involved in that war- 


bership into the A. F. of L. 
upon terms and _ conditions 
mutually agreeable.” 
Reference of all organization 
and administrative policies, 
not mutually agreed upon, to 
the next convention of the A. 


fare are the nation’s employers, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and in the long- 
run the consumer who suffers from 
needless jurisdictional disputes. 
Eventually, as in the days of the 
Knights of Labor, one group or the 
other’ may sink into relative ob- 


dustrial union type of organization 
thought they had successfully made 
an arrangement with the craft 
unionists for the issuance of indus- 
trial union charters in the mass pro- 
| duction industries. 


Unlike the present situation, the | 
A. F. of L., representative of the 
craft unions, was the new agency. 
The Knights of Labor had a mem- | 
bership of more than 700,000 and 
had been in existence for more than 


of the Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, a C. I. O. delegate to the 
“peace conference.” In the center, Philip Murray, head of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and spokesman for the C. I. O. | 


ferences. Unless there is a change 
in their attitude and complete will- 
ingness to approach the considera- 
tion of the problems at issue in a 
constructive spirit, it is doubtful if 
any progress can be made toward 


craft unions in organizing the basic 
and mass-production enterprises? 


factors are seen as operating to bring 


a decade. 

Repeated attempts to obtain 
peace between the two factions 
were made for ten years after the 
A. F. of L. was formed but to no 
avail. By 1896 the Knights were 
done for, their star eclipsed by the 
rising sun of the craft union organ- 
ization, which had developed a more 
capable leadership, more concrete 
objectives and a more unified mem- 
bership. 


THE TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS 


The C. I. O. and A. F. of L. rep- 

resentatives met the first of last 
week in a southeast corner, three- 
room suite of a hotel famed as the 
residence of many notables in of- 
ficial life. 


rayed with scratch pads, ash trays, 
and other accessories which nor- 
mally ac&gmpany prolonged nego- 
tiations, there gathered three rep- 
resentatives of the A. F. of L— 


George Harrison, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; Matthew Woll, 
Photo Engravers, and G. M. Bugnia- 
zet, Electrical Workers; 

And ten men 
Cc. I. 


Philip Murray, chairman of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee: Sidney Hillman, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; David Dubinsky. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers; Harvey 
Fremming, Oil Workers’ Union; 
James Carey, United Electrical and 
Radio Workers; J. 8S. Dalrymple, 
United Rubber Workers; Homer 
Martin, United Automobile Work- 
ers; Michael Quill, Transport Work- 
ers; Joseph Curran, National Mari- 
time Union, and Abram Flaxer, 
State, County and Municipal 
Workers. 

It was then, in familiar hotel sur- 
roundings, that the conferees, all 
veterans of many a long-drawn la- 
bor strike settlement conference in 
just such an atmosphere, sat: down 
to talk of plans for consolidating 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. or at least 
declaring a truce in jurisdictionai 
Strife. 


For two days and a half the con- 
declaring peace were 


The first came from the C. I. O.—an 
unexpected bombshell which enliv- 


ened the morning session of the | 


second day. The second came on 


the following morning—the coun- | 


ter barrage of the A. F. of L. 


THE C. |. O. PROPOSALS 
Here is what the C. I. O. proposed: 


Organization of the workers in 
mass production, marine, pub- 
lic utilities, service and basic 
fabricating industries on an 
industrial basis. 


Creation within the A. F. of L. 
of an autonomous department, 
to be known as the C. I. O,, 
which would have sole au- 
thority to organize the work- 
ers in its fleld and over mat- 
ters affecting its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The calling of a national con- 
vention of representatives of 
all the unions affiliated with 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of 
L. to approve the peace terms 
and to work out regulations 
to make them effective. 


THE A. F. OF L. PROPOSALS 

The A. F. of L. proposed: 

All national and international 
unions chartered by the A. F. 
of L. now holding memb rship 
in the C. I. O. to be permitted 
to resume active affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. with ful] 


F. of L. for final decision. “In 
the meantime an aggressive 
organizing campaign shall be 
continued and carried forward 
among the unorganized work- 
ers along both industrial and 
craft union lines as conditions 
and circumstances may war- 
rant.” 


The foregoing contemplates the 
establishment of one united, 
solidified labor movement in 
America and the termination 
of division and discord now 
existing within the ranks of 
labor. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organ- 
ization shall be immediately 
dissolved. 


|THE POINTS AT ISSUE 


Around two walnut tables which | 


had been pushed together and ar- tended that acceptance of the C. I. 


| O. proposal would not only mean. 


The A, F. of L. representatives con- 


complete industrial organization of 
the mass production industries but 
in reality would mean turning over 
control of the enlarged Federation 
to the industrial unionists. 


If the C. I. O. proposal were ac- 
cepted, it was pointed out, the A. 


| F. of L. would be made into a con- 
representing the | 
| what along the lines of the British 


gress of labor federations some- 


Trade Union Congress. 


The A. F. of L. proposal, it turned | 


out, was just as unsatisfactory to the 
C. I. O. as the industrial unionists’ 


' OWn proposal had been to the A. F. 


of L. 


THE C. I. O. REJECTION 

Mr. Murray, chairman of the C. 
I. O. committee rejected the A. F. 
of L. proposal in these words: 


“The proposal offered is unaccept- 


able for these reasons: 


“First, it provides that the original 
nine international unions chartered 


by the A. F. of L. can return to the 


A. F. of L. with the distinct under- 
standing that these nine organiza- 
tions desert and betray the 23 new 
national and international unions 
that have, since November, 1935, af- 
filiated themselves with the C. I. O. 


“The proposal suggests abject 


_ surrender, dissolution of the C. I. O., 


| which if accepted would have the 
ference went on. Two proposals for 


submitted. | 


immediate effect of millions of or- 
ganized workers, now affiliated with 


_ the C. I. O., relinquishing their mem- | 
bership in any kind of labor union © 


and creating the kind of situation 
that would render it impossible for 
any legitimate labor organization 
ever to recognize them. 


“Second, the proposal offered by : 
the A. F. of L. is merely a reaffirma- | 


tion of its former policy and cer- 
tainly does not contemplate the or- 
ganization of the unorganized into 
Strong unions. Their proposal, as 


we understand it, constitutes a re- | 
jection of the principle of industrial , 


organization in mass-production and 
other basic industries. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated 
by the C. I. O. that the mass-pro- 
duction and other basic industries 
must be organized on industrial 
lines. The A. F. of L. proposal in- 
dicates that it is still determined to 
prevent such organization, even 
though it may prevent the organiza- 


tion of the millions of unorganized | 


workers in such industries.” 


THE A. F. OF L. REJECTICN 
Later that afternoon the A. F. of | 
_L. committee issued another state- 


ment. Highlights of the statement 
include the following: 
“The proposal made by our com- 


bility of healing the breach in the 
Organized labor movement. It of- 
fers to the suspended C. I. O. unions 


full and complete membership in the | 
| A. F. of L. and a means’ for adjust- 


| sented save Montana, 
and North Dakota. 


‘from 


could achieve 


| i- | 21 States have 
mittee affords a reasonable possi- 


peace.” 


INDUSTRIAL VS. CRAFT ISSUE 


The primary issue, as the C. I. O. 


leaders put it is: Will the A. F. of 


Unless the A. F. of L. surrenders on 
that point it is held that there is 
little hope of a peace agreement re- 


- sulting when the convention reeon- 
L. completely recognize the principle | 
of industrial unions as apart from — 


venes on Nov. 4, the date appointed. 
As the conference reconvenes these 


+ 


State aid for workers. Support 
for wage-hour bill. Discrim- 
ination against aged. 


OW States may best cooperate 
with the Federal Government 


to improve the status of workers | 
was the theme considered last week | 


in Washington at the fourth Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion. 

In attendance were representa: 
tives of the Governors of 45 States, 
mainly the chiefs of State labor 
boards. All the States were repre- 
New Mexico 


The main action of the conference 
was the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution urging enactment of a 
federal wage and hour law, to in- 
clude also provisions barring prod- 
ucts of child labor from interstate 
commerce. 


The resolution advocated putting | 
administration of such law under | 


The Federal Department of Labor 
and not under a special five-man 
board as proposed in the Black- 
Connery bill. 


The conference adopted other © 


resolutions urging States to enact 
laws to put supervision of labor 
standards in State labor depart- 
ments; advocating passage of State 
Jaws to abolish industrial homework: 


_ and favoring immediate ratification 
| of the Child Labor Amendment. 


It was also recommended that 


| Miss Perkins start a study of the 
problem of discrimination against | 


aged workers in industrial hiring, 


with a view to drafting a bill to | 


break down existing age barriers. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Adoption of the wage-hour reso- 
lution followed reading of a letter 
President Roosevelt setting 
forth what has been accomplished 
in labor legislation through federal 
and state cooperation. 

“By joint effcrt,” the President’s 
message read, “we may develop a 
fuller protection to the workers of 
the country than either the Federal 
Government alone, or the States, 


jurisdictions.” 
The President also noted that he 
has called a special session of Con- 


gress for Nov. 15 to enact wage and 
hour legislation. 


RECENT STATE LABOR LAWS 


Secretary Perkins, in opening the : 


conference, declared more beneficial 
state labor laws had been enacted 
since 1933 than ever before. 

“Whereas tiiere were only seven 
states with minimum Wage laws 
when the present Administration 
took over,” she said, “there are now 
such laws in 24 States.” 

Twenty-one slates now have laws 
providing a maximum work week 
of 48 hours or less, she added, and 
laws providing con- 
trol of occupational disease and ben- 
efits. 

“Strong organizations of workers 
and good labor laws go hand ‘and 
hand,” the Secretary declared. “Even 
when laws are on the statute books 


only half the task is done. Labor 
has a definite role to play in making 
these laws effective by imforming 
workers of the provisions contained 
in them.” 


AID FOR ALL JOBLESS 


Addressing the conference at a 
later session Secretary Perkins urged 
the States to provide an adequate 
public employment service for job- 
less workers not covered by the un- 
employment compensation  provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. 
She recommended that States con- 
solidate in one department all agen- 
cies serving wage earners. 


JOBLESS INSURANCE 


With unemployment compensa- 


ployments covered by such legisla- 


tion, and almost haif a billion dol- | 
SEARCH FOR NEW JOBS | 
The waiting period is the inter- 


lars nave been accumulated under 
State laws and placed in the United 
States Treasury’s unemployment 
trust fund as a reserve from which 
benefit payments will be drawn. 
Twenty-one States and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia are preparing to — 


begin payment of unemployment 


diana, April 1, 
tion laws in effect in every State and © — 


| South Carolina, July 1, 1938; Idaho, 


about some kind of a peace treaty: 


Pressure from the rank and file of | 


the labor movement and from Gov- 
ernment agencies for a united labor 
movement which would strengthen 
the cause of labor everywhere. Tele- 
grams and letters arriving from all 


Since then there has been the 
meeting of eight labor leaders in 
Washington, setting up in Novem- 
ber, 1935, the C. I. O. 

Since then there has been the 


growth and expansion of the C. I. O. 
to a membership of 3,718,000 and of 


scurity. 

The negotiations now taking place 
between the C. I. O. may be, then, 
a turning point in the history of la- 
bor in this country. 


GLENN NIXON. 


compensation benefits soon after 
Jan. 1, 1938. ‘The amounts credited 
to them in the Treasury, as of Sept. 
15, are: 


Ala. ...$ 6,370,042 N. Y. 
Ariz. ... 1,464,733 N.C... 6,972,855 
Calif. .. 47,814,344 Oreg 4,201,679 
Conn. .. 11,096,814 Pa. ... 53,504,190 
D.C 4.332.233 R.1... 5,703,678 
La. .... 5,399,169 Tenn. . 5,833,051 
Maine . 2,710,889 Texas. 14,318,749 
Md. .... 6,016,919 Utah 1,772,397 
Mass. .. 28,119,145 vVt..... 1,001,394 
| Minn... 17,329,730 Va. ... 5,921,153 
N.H.... 3,029,009 Va. 6,993,222 


Seven other States in which bene- 
fits will be payable before the close 


of 1938 and the dates when the first | 
In- | 


waiting periods will begin are: 
1938; Mississippi, 


April 1, 1938; Iowa, July 1, 1938; 


1938; and Oklahoma, Dec. 1. 1938. 


val specified by State laws between 
the date the worker first files claim 
for benefits, after the loss of his job, 


and the date benefits are first paya-_ 
During this period, usually two © 


ble. 
or three weeks, efforts are made to 


..$ 73,163,174 | 


plete. 


How to Revive 


' 


President's Big Problem 


Recovery? 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


portion of corporation earnings, 
which business men contend places 
a penalty on the very type of ex- 
pansion that is needed to produce 
full recovery. There also is attack 
on the new Social Secwity program, 
which now is taking a slice of pay- 
rolls to build up reserves against old 
age and rnemployment. 


At the moment the Government 
planners are urging President 
Roosevelt to recognize some of the 
criticisms made by business men 
against Government tax and labor 
policies. One of them said this past 
week: 


“I do not agree with the repre- 


sentatives of business concerning 


the depressing effect of the capital 


| Sains tax and the surtax on cor- 
in their respective | 


poration income, but if these repre- 
Sentatives think that the effect is 


| depressing there is no reason to re- 


buff them. An effort should be made 


| to meet these criticisms half way 
and to see if a working agreement 


cannot be reached.” 


WHERE PUMP PRIMING FAILS 


And this same New Deal economic 
adviser said: 


“Pump priming demonstrated that | 


the Government can stimulate a 
boom in the consumer goods indus- 
tries which supply the direct wants 
of the people. But that boom can- 
not be broad enough to provide 
profits of a size that will permit a 
balance of the budget or to provide 
jobs for everybody that wants work. 
There must be an accompaniment of 
privately-financed durable goods ex- 


pansion if recovery is to be com- | 
The problem is to generate | 
If consumer goods | 


that expansion. 


| is advocating a return 


that much less reason for manufac- | 


turers to expand plant.” 


Another of the leading advisers | 


said: 

“The one real ‘out’ in the present 
situation .is home building. The 
administration should take whatever 
steps are necessary to break down 
resistance in this field.” 


No economist in the group that | 


has a voice in policy determination 
to pump 
priming at this stage of recovery. 


Their attention, instead, is directed 


at the idea of government-guaran- 
teed mortgage loans to encourage 
private finance to enter the field of 
low-cost housing. The economists 
are almost unanimous in their ad- 
vice that the President should try 
to clear up the problems that are 
keeping private utilities from ex- 
panding plant. They think that he 
should use his influence to restrain 
labor from undue wage demands. 

But then there is one statement 
by the Government’s leading au- 
thority on pump priming that is 
getting attention. This economist 
said six months ago: 

“While the need for the Govern- 
ment’s net contribution to the in- 
crease in the national income is di- 
minishing, there is no assurance 
that it can be dispensed with en- 
tirely at this time. It would, in other 
words, entail great risks of imperil- 
ing the progress of the recovery 
movement either to cut expendi- 
tures abruptly or to impose heavy 
taxes of a kind that decrease the 


buying power of the low income | 


groups.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, seeking an answer 
to present problems in the quiet of 
his Hyde Park study, has some hard 


demands now are to fall off there is | nuts to crack, 


News of the Staves: THEIR LABOR PROBLEMS 
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place the worker in new employ- 
ment and, at the same time, the 
claim is verified and computed. 
Benefits are usually about half of 
the regular weekly wage with speci- 
fied minimum and maximum 
amounts. Placement efforts con- 
tinue during the period of benefit 
payments and beyond if necessary. 
Most States provide for a maximum 
of 14 to 16 weeks of benefits in a 
52-week period, the precise number 
depending on the worker’s earnings 
or length of employment during a 
prior qualifying period. 


WISCONSIN ACTING NOW 


To. safeguard the State unem- 
ployment compensation funds, the 


- Social Security Act requires that no 


State may begin benefit payments 
until two years after it begins col- 
lecting funds under its law. Wiscon- 
sin, the pioneer State in this field, 
passed its unemployment compen- 
sation law in 1932 and is the one 
State already paying benefits. As 
of September it had withdrawn $1,- 


200,000 for this purpose from the 


Unemployment Trust Fund and had 
a balance in reserve of approxi- 
mately $25,726,000. 

x * 


STATE CONFERENCES 

Governor Townsend of Indiana 
has invited Governors and farm 
leaders of 13 States to meet in In- 
dianapolis, Nov. 8, to discuss with 
Secretary Wallace a permanent leg- 
islative program for agriculture to 
be presented to the coming Con- 
gress. The States concerned are: 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky. 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri and Indiana. 

The Governors of nine southeast- 
ern States will meet in conference 
with President Roosevelt at Warm 


HOTEL 


From Hotel Cleveland 
the entire city opens 
before you like a fan. 
Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
cevelopment, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries te 
prove we're glad to have you with us. 


Four restaurants and 
air conditioned 
Men's Cafe. 


CLEVELAND 


a : 


Springs, Ga., Nov. 26 to discuss a 
program of industrial expansion for 
that section. States to be repre- 
sented are: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Alabama, Mississipp! 
and Georgia. 

The thirteenth annual New Eng- 
land Conference will be held in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 18-19. The conference is 
held each year to promote coopera- 
tion for solving economic problems 
common to the six New England 
States, and to further develop the 
prosperity of the region. 

x 
VOTING BY MACHINE 

Voters of more than one-third of 
the 200-odd cities that hold munici- 
pal elections this week, will vote by 
machine. Even in the New York 
election, complicated by the new 
“proportional representation,” the 
vote for mayor will be cast on 
machines. The voters will choose 
councilmen by the old-fashioned 
paper ballot. There is a machine 
for ‘P. R.” voting but New York has 
not yet adopted it. 

State legislation is necessary be- 
fore local governments may install 
voting machines. More than 25 
states, most recent of which is 


. Florida, have passed such laws. 


SIX 


— all six of the General 
Motors cars offer features 
that even in these modern 


TIMES 


are astounding the crowds 
at the Auto Show. And the 
Unisteel Turret Top Body 
by Fisher — on all six — is 
outstandingly 


STARRED 


It's the 1938 glorification of 
the steel body—in comfort, 
safety, and style. 


“STEELING” THE SHOW] 


on General Motors cars only: 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK LA SALLE + CADILLAC 
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The United States News 


E.R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Rise to the Top of Steel” 
Followed Practical Apprenticeship 


in the set of his jaw 
.) tells why Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., at 37 was elected last week to 
become chairman of the ‘board of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
next April. 


The will that “It Can Be Done,” a 
motto of Steelmaster Elbert Gary, 
characterizes this newcomer to the 
ranks of first-line responsibility in 
industry no less than it did his 
financier-father. Blended with it is 
a quality of understanding which 
has won respect for him as a han 
dler of men. 


. Born in Chi- 

cago, Mr. Stet- 
tinius for years 
has lived in the 
atmosphere of 
“big business.” 
His father su- 
pervised the 
purchase of war 
supplies for the 
Allies by J. 2. 
y Morgan, be- 
* came a partner 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr. in the firm, ana 
later served as Assistant Secretary 
of War. The son got his start with 
General Motors in 1924.after gradu- 
ation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Soon he was being referred to as a 
coming “boy wonder.” When given 
the opportunity, he specialized on 
encouraging subordinates to assume 
responsibility and thereby develop- 
ing executives. At 30, after estab- 
lishing a reputation for hard work 
as well as ability, he became a vice 
president of General Motors in 
charge of industrial and public re- 
lations. 


All the while he took care to con- 
serve the stamina which athletics 
had given him. One of his favorite 
diversions now is long walks on his 
farm at Rapidan, Va., with Mrs 
Stettinius. She was Miss Virginia 
Gordon Wallace, of Richmond, Va. 


A conviction that  industrial- 
ists have social responsibilities led 
Mr. Stettinius to take a leading part 
in the Share-the-Work movement 
during the depression. Subsequently 
he acted as liaison officer between 
the Industrial Advisory Board and 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. At present he is active in at- 
tempts to promote a rapprochement 
between the Administration and in- 
. dustry as a member of the Business 
Advisory Council. 


The rise of Mr. Stettinius in United 
States Steel has taken place in three 
years. First as vice chairman and 
then as chairman of the finance 
committee, his accomplishments 
there account in part for the de- 
cision to declare a dividend of a 
dollar a share on the common stock, 
the first in more than five years. 

As head of the board, Mr. Stettinius 
will be concerned to a large extent 
with public relations. That is an 
assignment he relishes. 


Methan Straus 


Housing Expert’s Sympathy 
With the Underprivileged 


{ IKE his father, who devoted mil- 

lions to philanthropy, Nathan 
Straus long has been known for his 
Sympathy with the underprivileged. 
It is in that spirit, he has evidenced, 
that he undertakes administration 
of the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. 


“Familiarity 
with injustice 
or human mis- 
ery breeds in- 


ue it,” he said. “We 
come to tolerate 
conditions that 
should shock us 
into action. 
That is the case 
with the slums. 
... My job is to 
get the slums 
razed. It’s a job that calls for ac- 
tion and very little talk.” 

Born to wealth in New York ‘in 
1899, Mr. Straus has had reason 
since childhood to realize the plight 
of the less fortunate. What he 
heard in family conversations about 
how best to help others doubtless 
accounts in part for his interest in 
housing. 

Business claimed him first, how- 
ever, after studies at Princeton and 
at Heidelberg in Germany. Rising 
to partnership in R. H. Macy & Co. 
within three years, he found that 
life unappealing. A variety of ex- 
perience followed. 

For several years he edited a mag- 
azine of humor, Puck, which he 
had purchased. War service in the 
Navy brought him to the rank of 
Ensign. Then, after an interlude in 
newspaper work, he entered politics. 
From 1921 to 1926 he sat as Dem- 
Ocratic Senator in the New York As- 


Nathan Straus 


difference to. 


+ 
| 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


sembly, an ally of Alfred E. Smith. + icy in the 1932 campaign. He called 


His reputation as an expert led 
Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, to 
have him survey European housing 
conditions two years ago and to his 
appointment last year to the New 
York City Housing Authority. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt also consulted him. 
One particular project, the Hillside 
Homes low-cost housing plan in the 
metropolis, attracted even more at- 
tention to Mr. Straus becaruse of the 
leadership he provided. 

A man of diplomacy as well as 
persistence, the new administrator 
took care to say beforehand that he 
would avail himself of the experi- 
ence of PWA housing officials—one 
of whom had been considered for 
the job—and that of the local ma- 
yors. He made no predictions about 
results, quoting from the Bible: 

“Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself but that he 
cutteth it off.” 


W. Averell Harriman 


“Trouble Shooter’ Between 
Administration and Business 


N THE polo field, W. Averell Har- 

riman achieved a reputation for 
accuracy in swinging the mallet. 
Now, as chairman of the Business 
Advisory Council, he is believed, in 
official Washington, to be aiming as 
unerringly at the trouble-spots be- 
tween the Administration and indus- 


try. 


Visiting Pres- 
ident Roosevelt 
mat Hyde Park 
me last week with 
committee of 
Maes the Council, Mr. 

Harriman said 
its work was 
“long range” 
m and not direct- 
ed to current 
Situations. It 
was taken for 
granted by 
those familiar 
with his philosophy and methods. 
however, that policies blamed in 
some quarters for uncertainty in the 
markets were being analyzed by the 
Council in the light of economic 
fundamentals. 


Significance was attached to the 
visit at just this time because of the 
confidence the President has shown 
in Mr. Harriman.. He consulted this 
wealthy son of one of the foremost 
railroad builders about railroad pol- 


W. Averell Harriman 


him in to aid in drafting legislation 
early in the New Deal. He used his 
‘organizing talents for some of the 
most difficult jobs under the Blue 
Eagle. 


In those hectic months of NRA, Mr. 
Harriman stood out in Washington 
as one of the few leaders of business 
and finance in the direct service of 
Government. He became Known as 


| a conservative who was willing and 


able to see the other fellow’s view- 
point, and desired to shape a sound 
course in between the extremes. 


After graduating from Yale in 
1913, Mr. Harriman undertook first 
to master the railroad business from 
the bottom up. He came to place a 
higher value on practical experience 
than mere academic training. Only 
recently, as chairman of the Union 
Pacific, he noted that “a college 
education gives a boy little he can 
use.” 

His own experience has extended 
into the fields of shipping, publish- 
ing and finance. It is in the light 
of realities impressed upon him 
there that Mr. Roosevelt now is, be- 
ing advised. Some officials appear 
to feel that the President will listen 
more readily to the business view- 
point, as expressed by Mr. Harri- 
man, than he has when others 
warned against the Administration 
trend. Neither of them is speaking 
about it for publication; but the 
next few weeks may indicate 
whether that is the case. 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


LOW COST ROUTE 
Round Trip 
$326 up Cabin Class 


You'll sail on the modern- 
ized Aorangi or the Niagara 
with stops at Hawaii and 
Fiji en route to New Zea- 
land ... Round trip, $500 
up First Class. Australia’s 
150th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions begin in January and 
last through April. Round 
trip to Sydney, $620 up 
First Class; $422 up Cabin 
Class. Also all-expense 
tours. See YOUR OWN 
AGENT or any Canadian 
Pacific offce in the U. S. 
or Canada. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


‘PRICED IN THE RANGE OF THE 
TWELVE CYLINDER CARS 


No car of fewer cylinders can hope to 
match the new Cadillac Sixteen in luxury 
—but the new Sixteen matches the 
twelve-cylinder cars in price! In the 


luxury field. therefore, prudence points to 


the new Sixteen. And 


advantages. It is surprisingly economical 
in its use of gasoline and oil. And it is 


80 perfectly balanced that it handles with 


amazing case. If you want a luxury car, | 


go on up to the Cadillac Sixteen — and 


have the final achieve- 


Product of General Motors 


price is but the first of 


the Sixteen’s practical 


ment. It is entirely 


the sensible thing to do. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Copyright 1937, Liccert & Mygrs Tosacco Co, 
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every day 


Chesterfields give everybody 
more pleasure 


Take out a pack and it draws 
"em like a magnet... right away 
smokers crowd around for that 
refreshing MILDNESS and BETTER TASTE 


urning to em 


Way 
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The United States News 


THE AAA IN ’38 
Approval of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s 1938 program by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture reduces the cotton goal by several million acres. ~ 
The large 1937 cotton crop is the reason for the 
decreased goal. Howard R. Tolley (above), heads 
the AAA. 


Trade Practices 


CORPORATION intimidating other manufac- 

turers of machinery and their customers, by 
representing that as owner of controlling patents 
it will bring suit unless alleged infringement is 
stopped, is acting in bad faith when there is no 
intention to institute such suit. Source: Federal 
Trade Commission. 

zx ® 

It.is violating the Clayton Anti-trust Act for a 
corporation, owning and controlling process and 
product patents for frozen stick confection, to make 
licensing agreements for use of its machines and 
sale of its accessories and equipment on condition 
the purchaser and licensees who manufacture the 
confections shall maintain specified wholesale and 
retail prices and shall not manufacture the con- 
fections of, or deal in the goods of, a competitor. 
Source: FTC. 

x 

Any plan to promote sales of silverware, china- 
ware or novelties that involve use of a lottery or 
scheme of chance whereby any article is given as 
a premium in consideration of purchase of any 
other article or whereby the price is determined by 
lot or chance, in mterstate sale of products, is a 
violation of the law governing unfair methods of 
competition. Source: FTC. 

*« * 

A dealer in smoking pipes may-not use the words 
“Best British Brand” as descriptive of pipes that 
are not made in Great Brtiain. Nor may a company 
refer to a pipe as a quality pipe “since 1847” or use 
the phrase “established in 1847” so as to imply the 
pipes are the same as those manufactured in Eng- 
land since that year or that the company selling 
the pipes was established in 1847, when such is not 
a fact. Source: FTC. 

* 

A department store is not permitted to represent 
in its advertising that garments for women are 
made of linen or of “acetate linen” when in fact 
they were made of other materials. Source: FTC. 

x * 

Trade practice rules for the rayon industry are 
promulgated. They provide for proper fiber iden- 
tification and disclosure of rayon and rayon prod- 
ucts. They are designed to prevent misinformation, 
misrepresentation and deception, in the interest of 
f-ir competition and consumer protection. ‘They 
shou 1 be considered as “binding requirements of 
existing law in transactions under Federal juris- 
diction.” Source: FTC. 

* * 

New rayon rules as to fiber, yarn, thread, strands 
or fabric are likewise applicable to such articles or 
commodities when contained in garments or other 
textile products when advertised, offered for sale, 
sold, or distributed. Rules are in two groups, first 
as to unfair methods or illegal practices and ap- 
propriate FTC proceedings; second, sound prac- 
tices, whose non-observance does not per se con- 
stitute law violation but may result in corrective 
proceedings. Full information obtainable from 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

x * * 

Manufacturers of concrete burial vaults are not 
permitted to advertise that the vaults will afford 
“constant, everlasting or enduring protection” to 
the casket and body encased therein or that the 
vaults “will withstand the ravages of underground 
elements for all time”, when such are not the facts. 
Source: FTC. 

* 

Investigatiorg of alleged unfair methods of com- 
petition in the importation or sale. of cigarette- 
making machines, instituted by the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the 193 Tariff Act, is discontinued and 
dismissed. Source: Tariff Commission. 


Business Regulations 


B* unanimous decision, the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission has taken over the work of 
coordinating minimum prices for the entire Appa- 
lachian field except Alabama. This area produces 
_ 300,000,000 tons of soft coal annually, or 70 per cent 
of the nation’s total tonnage. The action is to 
expedite establishment of minimum prices, official 
representatives of all districts involved having ad- 
mitted inability to coordinate minimum prices. 
Source: NBCC. 
x * 

The Hlinois coal producers board has complied 
with the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion orders by submitting to the Commission ex- 
aminers all information in their possession on coal 
classification. Source: NBCC. 

x * 

Brewers continually object to Federal requirement 
that products, designated as ale, porter or stout. 
contain a minimum of 5 per cent of alcohol by 
volume. The Federal Alcohol Administration was 
forced to fall back on alcoholic content as a last 
resort to distinguish between ale and beer. The 
Administration will give serious consideration to a 
petition for public hearing for reconsideration of 
the beer-ale question, shortly after the first of next 
year. Source: Administrator Alexander. 


TITLE REG. APPLD FOR, U. S. PATENT OFFICE, 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Social Security 


MPLOYERS must make an information return 
in regard to the employes’ tax and the em- 
ployer’s tax under the old-age benefits phases of 
the Social Security Act for the period July 1, 1937 
to Dec. 31, 1937, both dates inclusive. Every em- 
ployer is required to make an information return on 
these forms for the period Jan. 1,.1938 to March 
31, 1938, both dates inclusive, and for each subse- 
quent period of three calendar months ending June 
30, Sept 30, Dec. 31, and March 31. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 
x * * 

Employers are instructed by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau that in filling out information returns for 
employes who reach 65 years or who die within the 
period July 1, 1937 to Dec. 31, 1937, both dates in- 
clusive, the return shall cover the period from 
July 1, 1937, to the date the return is completed for 
filing, both dates inclusive. If the employe reaches 
65 years or dies on or after Jan. 1, 1938, the return 
shall cover the period beginning with the first 
day of the quarter in which the attainment of 65 
years or the death occurs and ending on the date 
on which the return is completed for filing. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

* 

Check Weighman engaged by a local miners’ union 
are employes of that organization and are in- 
cluded under both the old-age benefits and unem- 
ployment benefits taxing provisions of the Social 
Security Act, even though they are paid by the 


| WHAT PRICE 
F. JOHNSON (right), first 
president of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, told the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information that the Administration 
was being inconsistent in urging higher 
wages and shorter hours and at the same 


> yield in early growing areas and four cents a bushel 


in late producing areas. Goals will be established 
only on commercial potato farms which produce 
three acres or more of potatoes in counties where 
they are an important crop. Inclusion of potatoes 
in the AAA program resulted from a recent referen- 
dum of commercial potato growers, more than 82 
per cent of them voting for 1938 conservation. 
Source: AAA. 
* 

A seed company that altered government certifi- 
cate of verified origin of alfalfa seed, and sold and 
shipped the misbranded product, violated Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regulations based on Federal 
laws of 1933 and 1937. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has so notified wholesale and retail seed 
dealers, county agents, and farm and trade publi- 
cations. The Tennessee State Department of Agri- 
culture brought action on the same offense, with 
resulting fine on the company. Source: Department 
of Agriculture. 


GovernmentContracts 


ATIONAL Bituminous Coal Commission in a re- 
vision of its regulations governing coal con- 
tracts with Federal and State agencies provides 
that contracts hereafter may be made with a clause 
that if minimum prices established by the Commis- 
sion are higher than the contract prices, the con- 
tract prices shall be scaled upward to meet the 
minimum, 


~—Harris & Ewing 


RECIPROCITY? 


time encouraging an influx of competitive 
products manufactured under substandard 
conditions. Also in the discussion were 
(left), Representative Bert Lord, of New 
York, and (center), B. H. Crompton, of the 
H. C. Godman Co. 


coal company which employs members of the local 
miners’ union. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
x * 

Services performed by race track inspectors and 
stewards who are subject to control in the per- 
formance of their duties by a State racing com- 
mission created by the legislature are included in 
the employments excepted from the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. Such services are to be re- 
garded as being performed in the employ of.an in- 
strumentality of a State, regardless of the fact that 
such persons may be paid by various racing asso- 
ciations within the State. Source: Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. 

x * 


Bonuses paid by a manufacturer to salesmen em- 
ployed by retail dealers selling its productions to 
encourage the sale of such products do not consti- 
tute “wages” within the meaning of the old age 
benefits and unemployment insurance provisions 
of the Social Security Act. 

x 


Commission which a company pays to an office 
employe for submitting the name of a prospective 
customer, to whom merchandise was subsequently 
sold, constitutes wages under the Social Security 
Act taxing provisions. On the other hand a com- 
mission paid to a former customer of a company, 
who is not an employe of the company, for submit- 
ting the name of a prospective customer to whom 
merchandise was sold, does not constitute wages 
for the purpose of the taxing provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. 


Agriculture 


HE Secretary of Agriculture approved the 1938 
AAA conservation program for 1938, revised to 

set the 1938 goal for cotton at 27,000,000 to 29,000,000 
acres, instead of 29,000,000 to 31,000,000 acres, as 
Originally announced. New rate of payment is 2.4 
cents per pound, normal yield per acre on a farm. 
The decreased goal is due to the large 1937 cotton 
crop, now forecast at 17,500,000 bales. Source: AAA. 

x * * 

The 1938 potato goal is 3,100,000 to 3,300,000 acres, 
at six cents a bushel payment per acre on normal 


Uti it} 
ilities 
TILITIES recently ordered to imponund their 
securities and make no transfers without Fed- 
eral Power Commission sanction, now are required 
to disclose detailed information in reports on four 
major questions by the Commission. First of all 
each utility must report assets and physical loca- 
tion of all its securities between July 1, 1937, and 
date of answer to the questionnaire. 
wk * 


Reports also are required on every sale, transfer, 
encumbrance, purchase, lease, loan, optional ar- 
rangement, understanding, undertaking of, sale or 
purchase, change of custodian or place of deposit 
of securities. Every communication “of any na- 
ture,” emanating from the controlling companies 
of such utilities relative to sale, encumbrance, 
change of custodian or deposit location, must be 
stated. Name and address of immediate companies 
controlling the reporting utilities must be given 
with “specific information as to how the control is 
accomplished and maintained.” Source: FPC. 

k * 


Oil and gas prospecting permits from the Interior 
Department are eligible to extension from Dec. 31, 
1937, to Dec. 31, 1939, if withing certain classifica- 
tions which relate to cooperative or unit develop- 
ment, drilling activities, etc. Several thousand per- 
mits are affected. The Act of Aug. 26, 1937, is 
notice to all permittees, and formal notices, 
whether of extensions or terminations of permits, 
are unnecessary. Inquiries as to status of permit 
should be made to the Interior Department. 


National Defense 


HE Navy Department plans gradually to build up 
the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve to 5,000 
officers and 35,000 men. Its task is to man merchant 
vessels the Navy may employ in time of war, as 
transports, supply vessels, tankers, hospital ships, 
light cruisers, etc. At present 3,500 officers are en- 
rolled but until recently no merchant seamen were 
enlisted, due to lack of training funds. Source: 
Navy Department. 


Labor 


HEN a union has a contract with an employer 

recognizing it as bargaining agency for itsown 
members only, this contract is no bar to the union 
claiming the right to represent all employes. If 
the union can show that it represents the majority 
of all the workers, it may demand that the con- 
tract be amended to grant it resognition as exclu- 
sive bargaining agent. The Labor Board, if called 
upon to decide, will uphold this claim by ordering 
the employer to bargain with the union as exclu- 
sive agent for all employees. Source: Labor Board 
Order. 

@ 


If an employer consents to an election among his 
employes to determine their collective bargaining 
agent and a company union wins the election, the 
Labor Board is apt to declare the election invalid 
if the independent union can show that the result 
of the election may have hinged on the employer’s 
domination of the company union. This situation 
differs from an election ordered by the Board, in 
which case a union under the domination of the 
employer would not ordinarily be permitted to par- 
ticipate. Source: Labor Board Order. 

x 


Distribution of pamphlets to employes by an em- 
ployer who in the pamphlets shows hostility to a 
union is one of the subdivisions of the unfair labor 
practice known as domination of employes. If such 
an employer discharges union members, allegedly 
on other grounds, the Labor Board is apt to find 
that his sponsorship of the pamphlets is evidence 
of anti-union bias. The alleged grounds for dis- 
missal must be unassailable if the employer is to 
escape being ordered to reinstate the employes with 
back pay. Source: Labor Board Order. 

x 


Those employers who own towns, in which their 
factories are situated, have a duty to see that union 
organizers are protected from violence on the part 
of persons opposed to the union. Failure to take 
reasonable precautions to prevent such violence is 
a form of an unfair labor practice. Source: Labor 
Board Order. 

x * 


In case an employe who testifies in a Labor Board 
hearing involving a case against his employer is 
thereafter discharged, he is entitled to be rein- 
stated with back pay if, after a Labor Board hear- 
ing, it appears that the réal reason for discharge 
was the giving of such testimony. Source: Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and Labor Board Orders. 


Foreign Trade 


ONSTITUTIONALITY of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments was challenged during hearings on a 
proposed agreement with Czechoslovakia before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information last week. 
John D. Lynn, counsel for the National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, opposing the agree- 
ment, charged that such treaties represent delega- 
tion of Congressional power to the President and 
therefore are unconstitutional. 

Shoe tariff reduction under the proposed Czecho- 
slovakian agreement is still an open question. There 
is no reason for concluding that any decision has 
been reached. Source: Chairman Henry Grady, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. _ 

x * 

The Department of State invites interested parties 
to suggest import or export products for inclusion 
in coming negotiations for a reciprocity trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela. Commodities on which con- 
cessions to Venezuela will be considered and the 
proposals from Venezuela will be listed in a later 
notice setting dates for briefs and open hearings. 
Source: Department of State. 

Suggestions for the Venezuela negotiations should 
include exact technical descriptions of the products 
with their names in Venezuelan tariffs. The list- 
ing of the products suggested by both countries is 
is designed to save American producers and im- 
porters the trouble of preparing briefs on products 
not expected to be involved. Suggestions should be 
submitted to The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, 7th and F Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., by Nov. 26. Source: Department of State. 


Railroads 


i Interstate Commerce Commission expects the 
recently authorized freight rate increases on 
basic commodities, designed to produce $47,500,000 
more railroad revenue, will be put into effect Nov. 
10. Railroad traffic officials are working on sched- 
ule to file on Nov. 5, to take effect with five days’ 
notice under a special authorization from the Com- 
mission. 
* 

A government investigation is in progress to de- 
termine whether “redcaps” and similar employees 
of railroad stations are subject to the Railroad La- 
bor Act. Questionnaires have been sent by the ICC 
to railroads, maintaining stations in cities of more 
than 100,000 population, to obtain data concerning 
classification of such employees. Source: ICC. 

x * 

After recently authorizing $47,500,000 increase in 
railway freight revenues on basic commodities, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied a peti- 
tion for further increases, to produce $25,000,000 ad- 
ditional revenue, on other commodities, schedules 
for which had been withdrawn from consideration 
in the earlier major case. Source: ICC. 


—Underwood & Underwoo¢ 
EXTREMELY CONTROVERSIAL” 
All problems affecting the nation’s merchant marine 
will be made public in what promises to be an “ex- 
tremely controversial” report, according to Joseph 
P. Kennedy, chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
Out of it may come new and drastic regulations 
affecting construction, labor, subsidies and rates. 


News for Investors 


USTOMERS buying securities om margin after 
Nov. 1 will be entitled to an initial loan value 
on such securities of 60 per cent of the current 
market valuation instead of 45 per cent, as under 
the old regulations. This 60 per cent rule also will 
apply on loans to private individuals made by banks 
to finance the purchase of securities. Source: Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
x 

Brokers and dealers beginning on Nov. 1 will oe 
entitled to a maximum initial loan value on Se- 
curities pledged to other brokers, dealers or banks 
of 75 per cent of the current market value instead 
of 60 per cent as under the old regulations. Source; 
Federal Reserve Board. 

x 

A 50 per cent initial cash coverage will be re- 
quired after Nov. 1 for securities sold short. How- 
ever, short pdsitions contracted before Nov. 1 do 
not have to nave a 50 per cent coverage. Such a 
position after that date becomes “restricted,” that 
is, no new transactions which would increase the 
margin deficiency may be carried through on ‘t. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 

x * * 

Maximum loan value of a registered security 
(other than an exempted security) in a special:ac- 
count with distributors or syndicates is not af- 
fected by the changes in margin requirements but 
is to remain 80 per cent. Source: Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

* 

A broker or dealer in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket may not represent to a customer during the 
primary or secondary distribution of a security 
which is not admitted to trading on a national se- 
curities exchange, that such security is being of- 
fered “at the market” unless he knows or has rea- 
sonable ground to believe that an independent 
market for the security exists. Such an independ- 
ent market is one which is not made, created or 
controlled by the broker or dealer or by any per- 
son for whom he is acting or with whom he is aS- 
sociated in the distribution or by any person con- 
trolled by, controlling or under common control 
with him. Source: SEC. . 


Taxes 


Corporation Tax 


liquidating corporation or trust, required by the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board to be formed 
by a building and loan association which is en- 
titled to exemption from income tax under the 
Revenue Acts of 1934 and 1936 is itself also exempt 
from Federal income tax under those laws. The 
purpose of forming the liquidating corporation, 
points out the Internal Revenue Bureau, is to liqui- 
date the slow or frozen assets of the building and 
loan association to entitle it to receive benefits 
from Federal agencies under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

x * 


Excess Profits Tax 


NTEREST on bonds issued by a Federal Home 

Loan Bank is not subject to the Federal excess 

profits tax imposed by Section 106 of the Revenue 

Act of 1935, as amended by Section 402 of the Reve- 

nue Act of 1936. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
x * 


Income Taxes 


HE capital stock tax imposed by the State of IIli- 
nois should be accrued by taxpayers subject 
thereto as of April 1 of each year for Federa. in- 
come tax purposes. The Illinois capital stock tax 
is a property tax, not an excise tax. The liability 
for real and personal property taxes in Illinois is 
incurred on April 1 of each year and, as the -apital 
stock tax is also a property tax, it should be ac- 
crued as of April 1 of each year, the same as other 
property taxes. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
x * * 

An agreement between a husband and wife living 
in California, which provides that the entire earn- 
ings of each shall be the separate property of the 
earner, will be recognized by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for Federal income tax purposes, so that 
the entire earnings of each spouse are taxable as 
the separate property of each spouse. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


Shipping 

XECUTIVES of the Grace Line and International 
Mercantile Marine, operating the Panama Pa- 
cific Line, will confer at Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco November 10 with West Coast shippers, busi- 
ness and trade organizations and others on plans to 
transfer their capital ships from intercoastal routes 
to South American and Caribbean trade. Source: 

Maritime Commission. 
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trol of Henry A. Wallace, who has | 
be | 


been a proven 
stopped. 

The reorganization bills, in so far 
as they attempt to set up a dictator- 
ship through the abolishment of the 


failure, must 


struction of our Civil Service System, 
must be abandoned. 

We must have assurance on the 
part of the Government that it will 
stop trying to destroy the small busi- 
ness man by operations of the wage- 


awe will destroy the small busi- 


ness man and the labor union and 
tend to help create the powers of a 
dictator in the President. 

Business just cannot stand up un- 
der that kind of dishonest legisla- 


The Question the Week: 


WHAT SHOULD GOVERNMENT DO TO PUT 
COUNTRY ON SOUND ECONOMIC FOOTING? 


John B. Hollister ] HAT should the Federal Government do to restore the | ‘Fred R. Fairchild 


| 
Partner, Taft, Stettinius and | country to a sound economic footing?” Hl Professor of Political Economy, 
Hollister, Attorneys, | Yale University, 


Cincinnati, Ohio figures presented in the newly-revised budget estimates for 1938, answers: «eee oe a ais 
answers: continues the Question of the Week. UGGEST reduction of Govern- 
T WOULD seem that any sound || For authoritative views on the subject The United States ment expenditures, balancing the = mee | 
financial footing for the country || News asked a number of economists, market authorities and | Federal budget and certainly no 
; involves an early budget balance, members of the fiscal committees of Congress for their views. | more devaluation of the monetary 
but to attain it, Government spend- || Answers were published in the issue of Oct. 25 and others re- aan. 


ing must decrease, as it is doubtful , , : | One of the secrets of smoothly serving thousands of meals 
whether business, under present cir- ee ee ee ee ee | every day is a kitchen efficiently equipped with Monel. 
cumstances, can safely carry greater For that, take the word of Mr. Otto K. Eitel, Manag: 


Comptroller General and the de- hour bill. This bill as at present | tion. 


— 


That, because of the recent fall in security prices and the i ath 


| 


Min 


LAD NGS 


| 


taxes. As Government spending 
lessens, private spending must take 
its place or else industry slows up, 
unemployment increases and tax 
revenues decrease, making the de- 
sired balance still more difficult to 
attain. 

For the purpose of making avail- 
able for corporations funds to re- 
place existing facilities and to ex- 


pand where necessary and desira-— 


ble, the following steps are neces- 
sary: 

First. The undistributed profits 
tax should be repealed. 

Second: Utilities regulation should 
be relaxed. 

Third. The Securities Act should 
be modified to make financing easier 


and cheaper, particularly for smal- | 


ler companies. 
Fourth. Banks should probably 


be permitted to underwrite solely | 
on a stand-by basis, for the pres- | 
ent capital in the investment bank- | 


ing business is insufficient, particu- ¢ome additional members, 


larly for new issues. 

Pending the full operation of the 
-above reforms, the Government may 
have to continue lending through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration to make credit available for | 
private spending, as distinguished | 


from continued Government spend- 
ing. 

In addition to all the above, for- 
eign trade should be cultivated. 
” The stock market break is proba- 
bly more a manifestation of the ac- 
cumulation of retent reduction in 
buying power than anything else, 
though the repeal of the capital 
gains tax and some modification of 
the strict trade rules of the Securi- 


and small, are afraid to build be- 
cause they are afraid that industry 
will move and decentralize. 


Private building should be the 
biggest industry and it should em- 
ploy the most labor. Government 
projects are always maintained on 
borrowed money. However, people 
won't build homes unless they are 
sure they are going to live in them 
and they won’t build to rent to 
others unless they are sure they will 
stay. No wonder the automobile 
business is good, for it provides a 
means to move from one place to 


another. 


Because the private building in- 
dustry is lagging, we have a surplus 
of labor. This curplus is being 
pushed into the going industries, 
and the old-time employee, en- 
titled to full hours in an industry 
that is busy, is being forced to share 
his hours. He won’t build; he can’t 
afford to. The Lewis unions wel- 
which 
means more dues. The newcomers 
are the most enthusiastic members, 
but the old employee’s one privilege 
of steady employment is seriously 
threatened. 


REMEDIES CITED 

What are the remedies for the 
present state of affairs? 

First, to restore the confidence of 
the investing \public, the Govern- 
ment should not insist that a cor- 
poration, which is in debt, without 
sufficient capital to operate safely 
otherwise, must pay out all of its 
earnings in dividends. 

Second, it should be made pos- 
sible for banks to lend money to 


corporations with the knowledge 


perity. If this . not done, nothing 
can save the ship of state from the 
inevitable shoals of inflation, re- 
pudiation, bankruptcy and financial 
chaos. 


has turned to the left until he is no 
longer the President of all the 
American people, but merely the 
leader of the left wing of the Dem- 
ocratic Party conposed of radicals, 
Socialists and officer hulders united 
on a collectivistic program to revo- 
lutionize our entire economic, fi- 
nancial and governmental structure, 
under wuich we became the great- 
est, richest and freest nation in the 
world. 

Business is all ready to go over 
the top, but at every turn it is at- 
tacked either by the President, his 
bureaucrats at Washington, or 
strangled by red tape and held back 
by destructive taxes. Business and 
confidence are one and inseparable, 
just as confidence and employment 
are. 

We need most of all restoration of 
sound common sense, practice of 
governmental economy, and reten- 


tion of sound American principles | 


of Government, but instead we have 
an administration that has done 
more in four years to promote class 
hatreds, strikes, 


get. 


collectivism, de- | 


structive taxation and huge deficits | 


than all other Administrations in 
the last 150 years. We are in the 
midst of a Government by confusion, 
bewilderment and reprisal, and even 
the President and his New Deal ad- 
visers do not know what direction 
they are going. 

After all these years of depression 
the people are entitled to go forward 


Allen T. Treadway, 


Of Massachusetts, 
Ranking Minority Member of House 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 
Step by step President Roosevelt | 


N REPLY to your inquiry relative 

to “getting the country upon a 

sound economic footing” my answer 
will be very brief: 


1.—Stop extravagant expenditures. 

2—Give business a “breathing 
spell” as promised some time ago. 

3.—Do not-continue various laws 
which are detrimental to our citi- 
zens, such as Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties and Undistributed Profits 
Tax. 

4—Less centralization of govern- 
mental control. 


John Taber, 


Of New York, 


Ranking Minority Member of House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 


N the first place, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should balance the bud- 
Giving out statements saying 
that the Federal expenditures will be 
$7,300,000,000 when $9,000,000,000 has 
already been appropriated for use in 
the fiscal year 1938, is not going to 
balance the budget, especially in 
view of the spending program that 
is now in process. 

The Federal Government must 
also force the Labor Board to adopt 
a policy of being fair to the indi- 
vidual worker, the employer, and to 


| 


ing Director of The Stevens, World’s Largest Hotel. 


1. ‘When the Stevens doorman 
takes your bags in charge, a whole 
ataff of workers whom you never 
see, swings into action in the ‘back 
of the house’ to make you comfort- 
able during your stay with us. 


4. “Ten years ago when the Stevens 
was being built, 150,000 pounds of 
Monel went into its kitchens, pan- 
tries, and laundry. We knew Monel 
was not the cheapest metal we could 
buy. But we took a hard boiled 
stand. A big investment, it had bet- 
ter be a good one, too. 


s. “Well, during the ten years the 
hotel has been open, not one spot of 


_ rust has ever appeared on any of our 


2. “We may be entertaining 5.000 
other guesis at dinner that night, but 


you aren't interested. What you 
want to know is—‘Is the melon ripe? 
The beef tender? And are the vege- 
tables freshly gathered? 


. 


been taking care of two million 
guests our Monel equipment hasn't 
seen the hardest kind of wear. 

6. “Next time you're in Chicago, 
come to The Stevens. We'll be glad 
to show you how our Monel helps us 
to keep things so clean—how it in- 
creases our kitchen efficiency and 
insuresthe immaculate preparation 
of food at the W orld’s Largest Hotel.” 


The Stevens uses Monel,..as YOU : 


3.“We have served upwards of 
15.000 meals here in a single day. 
The reason we can do it without 
growing grey is that we have an effi- 
cient staff and equipment that 
doesn’t have to be babicd. 


might...to expedite production and 
encourage sales. So varied are the 
advantages of Monel that no single 
advertisement could possibly index 
the many ways in which industry 
utilizes this rust-proof Nickel alloy. 
A trained engineer familiar with 
YOUR industry, is available for con- 
sultation. Address The International 
Nickel Company, ‘Inc., 67 Walt 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


| | _ the members of the labor unions and C sion has never got a 
ties and Exchange Commission | that, as the corporations earn | to better times, and this can be done not be promoters, agitators and dis- : a isi elation ien’t oe Monel inherite from Nickel ts fina al 
would, together with recent and | money, the indebtedness will be | if only the heavy hand of our | turbers, sige hl | . yy Fe aS 


perhaps additional margin require- 


reduced, and it will not be necessary 


bureaucratic government at Wash- 


more than a bookkeeping item. 


corrosion. When you specify 
addition 


Nickel brings h, bean 4 
All further attem ts to destro the . . and cxtre yeare of se s, irons 
ment reduction, make a broader | to pay out all earnings in dividends. | ington is withdrawn from the throat é : And don’t think that while we've Seis 


market, less liable to wide fluctua- 
tion and would thus decrease the 
risk innate in any ownership of 
property of volatile value. 


As a further settling factor, the 
Government should turn its efforts 
toward eliminating labor unrest in- 
stead of fostering it, as at present. 

Under no circumstances should 
further devaluation of the dollar be 
considered. Such a step would 
wreck other currencies and deal a 
severe blow to international trade. 
Part of our troubles comes from the 
fact that the dollar, when devalued, 
was decidedly under-valued, and re- 
mains 80. No present change in 
valuation can be contemplated 
without full agreement with Eng- 
land and France. 


W. F. O'Neil, 


President and Ceneral Manager, 
General Tire and Rubber Co., 


answers: 


thousands like him in the United 
States—because labor agitation, par- 
ticularly in the best-paid industries, 
makes costs, building conditions, and 
the permanence of industrial op- 
erations so uncertain. Labor trouble 
will be found to be greatest where 
the pay is highest and where hous- 
ing is needed worst. 


THE LAG IN BUILDING 

There is a widespread move under 
way now toward the decentralization 
of industry and capitalists, large 


Third, the capital gains tax should 
be changed so that if a person loses 
money one year and makes a profit 
the next year, he can at least de- 
duct his losses for a few years. 

The undistributed surplus profits 
tax is not hurting the big companies 
with plenty of cash reserves, but it 
is hurting the expanding business, 
the new business, and it hurts every 
little fellow in business. It pro- 
tects the inheritor of great wealth 


as he would otherwise have to pay 


out more of his share but it does, 


not protect the little fellow who is 
trying to make a nest egg. 
Why shouldn’t investors lose con- 


fidence when, in addition to the or- 
dinary risk of business that they 


must run, they are faced with fool- 
ish tax laws which threaten to in- 
Sure the eventual bankruptcy of 
their ventures? 


Until these things are remedied, I 


can see no permanently favorable 
business prospect ahead. 


Hamilton Fish, 


make reasonable profits, to expand 
and to help put American wage 
earners back to work. 

Safeguard the payments made by 


American wage earners for social | 


security and railroad pensions, which 

> are now being diverted to pay for 
New Deal projects. 

The first concern of the Admin- 
istration should be to put. our .i- 
nancial house in order. Nothing 
could accomplish more to restore 


business confidence, encourage new | 


enterprise and provide a _ sound 
foundation for recovery and pros- 


of business. 


agricultural industries of the coun- 
try by processing taxes by the con- 


A 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


Turkish and Domestic. 


ra 


I guess 


TRIKES by capital, large and 
‘ small—by the little capitalist Of New York, And many millions of Americans — more people than smoke any 
r who is planning to spend a few Ranking Minority Member of the . ° . 
thousand dollars in the building of 8 | — House Committee on Banking and other cigarette in the world—give a hearty o-kay to Camels! 
} house as well as by the larger cap- Cc 
italist who has hundreds of thou- eth i 
sands of dollars to invest in industry | answers: | WINIFRED CASTLE PETER KILLIAN is a ED GRAFFE, gym in- 
or commerce—explain the reason for works long hours at her news photographer. His structor, says: “Camels 
the present uncertain and unsatis- N answer to your question, “In editorial desk—smokes a slant: “Camels are al- set me right — and that 
fact andthe tide ‘ec view of recent developments, in- lot. She says: “I can ways with me—especially takes in a lot of angles. 
ory © of American busi- cluding the President's budget state- smoke as many Camels at the table. Camels help I can smoke all I please 
ness. ment and the stock market break, as I please and they my digestion to keep without getting jangled 
The very large capitalist is on a what in your opinion should the never get on my nerves. clicking. nerves. 
strike because he is faced with an | Federal Government do to get the WARREN PIAGET, EDWARD HURLEY, MARIE DRISCOLL, 
80 per cent tax on his profits on country on a sound economic foot- crack salesman, drives busy architect, says: “To business girl, speaks for 
. stocks, which is not subject to de- ing?” I believe the following steps 50,000 miles—end more my way of thinking, a a good many stenogra- 
‘ duction for subsequent losses. He should be taken: —a year. “I get tired,” he man doesn’t really know phers when she says: 
won't risk financing new ventures Balance the budget, by putting our ys. “And I think it’s what honest-to-goodness “Camels have everything 
if the Government’s take is greater Secanies temas in eben. | swell the way Camels natural flavor means un- I like a cigarette to 
t than that of the average gambling Repeal the undistributed profit tax. give me a ‘lift’. til he smokes Camels. have. 
house. And he knows he will never Reduce rather than increase taxes, by | GENE ENGLISH, ra- 
4 get it back. practicing national economy. dio engineer, notices 
has stayed away from Wall Street Camel spends MILLIONS 
Encourage by a few words and by MORE FOR COSTLIER TOBACCOS! els. They don’t make 
¢ » Wr manifest acts American business to throat feel scratchy.” 
‘ Camels are a matchless biend of finer my throat scratchy 


NEW DOUBLE-FEATURE CAMEL CARAVAN 


Two great shows—“ Jack Oakie College” and 
Beany Goodman's “Swing School "’—in one fast, 
fun-filled hour. On the air every Tuesday night at 
9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 
6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 


AMERICAS FLIERS APPRECIATE THE 
TLIER TOBACCOS CAMELS 


ah bet they do! In aviation is one of the most loyal groups of 
Camel smokers in the country. For example, the famous trans- 
continental record holder, Col. Roscoe Turner, smokes Camels. So do 
test-pilot Lee Gehlbach, Capt. Frank Hawks, and TWA’s chief pilot, 
Hal Snead—to mention only a few. As Col. Turner puts it: “ 
you've noticed that men in aviation are great smokers. And, from 
what I see, most fliers share my regard for Camels. They need healthy 
nerves. That’s one big reason why so many of us stick to Camels.” 
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N furtherance of its policy to set # office. I shall keep on fighting for 


forth all sides of public questions 
for the intelligent consideration of 
its readers, THE STaTES NEws 


- prints;on this page the full tert of . 
an address of the former President | 


of the United States, Herbert Hoover, 
before the Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts, at Boston, Oct. 26. The 
‘ greater portion was broadcast. 

THE Unitep STATES News has from 
time to time presented addresses of 
New Deal spokesmen setting forth 
objectives of the Administration. 


Last week also it printed the full | 
' national issues today. The first are 


text of former Governor Alfred M. 
Landon’s radio address to a “mass 
meeting of Republican voters,” 
on the adjoining page appears an 
address by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 

Mr. Hoover’s ‘address follows: 


IS club has made this evening 
an especial occasion for the 


and | 
| Sues of personal liberty and its safe- 


those things vital to the American 
people. There is no form ot words 
that will convince a suspicicus polli- 


ticilan that any man under 85 can | 
have any other purpose for interest- | 


ing himself in public affairs. The 
accusation of seeking office seems to 
be the highest intellectual tevel to 
which the opposition can rise when 
they are made uncomfortable by ar- 
gument and new proposals 


PRESENT DAY ISSUES 


There are five great categories of 


issues of moral integrity in govern- 
ment. The second are the vital is- 


guards. The third are those finan- 
cial and economic policies which af- 
fect the standards of living of the 
people. The fourth are the humane 
issues of security and of aid for the 
less fortunate. The fifth are our re- 
lations to other nations. 


An Address by Former President Hoover 


tics and not by merit mean a deca- 
dence in public morals? What is 


the morality of the recent return to | 


the spoils system? 


HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 


And there are questions involving | 


commercial honesty. 
Can your government repudiate 


the covenant of its bonds and expeci | 
citizens to. hold to their obligations? | 


Can the government 
crush competition and hold the busi- 
ness man to fair play? 

Can the Treasury deliberately 
manipulate the market in govern- 
ment bonds and expect the citizens 
not to do the same thing in stocks? 

Is it moral for a government to 
collect hundreds of millions from 
the wages of workmen under the 
promise that they are kept in a fund 
for their security and then spend 


ruthlessly | 


emancipation of the American peo- 
ple from this degradation, both na- 
tional and local? 


_ ATTITUDE ON COLLECTIVISM 


The world-wide conflict today is 
True Liberalism against collectivism. 

Huxley said the first need of de- 
bate is definitions. By “collectivism” 
we mean any system where the 
tendency is to make the people the 
servants of the government or per- 
sonal power as opposed to the gov- 
ernment being the servant of the 
people. That is a complicated idea 
but it is the age-old fight of human 
liberty. We certainly do not mean 
collective bargaining or cooperative 
marketing. They begin and end 
among the people and are demo- 
cratic processes. 

I have used the term “True Lib- 


ing of local and state government, 
the new proposals to invade judicia: 
authority under the guise of admin- 
istrative reorganization are but part 
of the centralization of government 
and the increase in personal govern- 
ment. 

Once economic life is started in 
this direction it creates its own de- 
mand for more and more persona! 
power. And one of its results is ay, 
Frankenstein of hate and national 
disunity. There cannot be a system 


part collectivist and part regulated | 


private enterprise. The very conflict 
of the two systems creates one eco- 
nomic emergency after another. We 
witness that at this very hour. Do 
you think the confidence of men, the 
enterprise of men, is not today 
chilled to the bone? 


FOR “FREE ENTERPRISE” 
The Republican Party can declare 
the principles of free enterprise reg- 


¢ can Party to raise the banner of + ing the Supreme. Court, the weaken- + ter five years of New Deal remedies 
Mr. 


Roosevelt has said one-third o1 
the people are still underclad, un- 
cerfed, or underhoused. One could 
debate that figure as too high, but 
our purpose is not a statistical dis- 
cussion. Whether it is one-fifth or 
one-fourth or one-tenth it is too 


| high for America. 


We have all of us tried to pic- 
ture the kind of America we would 
wish to see. 


more for our people than a mini- 
mum of food, shelter and clothing. 

But America must think also of 
the other nine-tenths or two-thirds, 


or whatever it is, which are mostly | 


the great economic middle class. I 
am not thinking of 


‘either rich or poor. 


_ THE “FORGOTTEN MEN” 


FIVE GREAT CATEGORIES NATIONAL 


I pray the day will | 
come in America when it cannot be | 
| said with truth that any one who 
will work shall be underclad or un- | 


_derfed or underhoused. We want | 


the drones, | 


civilization must produce, 

They ate the objectives and the 
hopes of every cccent man and wo- 
man, They are the righteous objec- 
lives of civilization itself, 

The New Deal 
these objectives. 
ever had a self-ri 
of them. 

The brieht colors of 
jectives are being 
flage failure. Samuel Johnson said 
the road to the hot place was 
paved with good intentions. Truly 
it can be said that the New Deal 
road to Salvation is paved with ob- 
jectives. That road badly needs re- 
paving with practical methods. 

The Republican Party can declare 
the same principles under which we 
can reach our social goals and not 
destroy them. 


FISCAL POLICIES 
And there is ihe point of view of 
the Republican Pariy toward budget 


did not discover 
No person or party 
shteous monopoly 


wordy ob- 
used to camoue 


Some of these issues are new in It is the great economic middle | @@ficils. dcbts, taxes, currency infla- 
happy participation. The same the jast five years. Some have de- orms | class who have spent years learn- When you deal ‘with other 
spirit should be extended over the veloped since the election. All of of co vism, It can slits more. | ing to do their job skilfully who | Pcople’s money the word is conserva- 
country. The party must have neW | them are becoming increasingly It can declare the principles for | must carry these burdens. The skill- | tive, not Liberal, especially with a 
faces and new blood. It must incor- vivid to the people. cure of abuse which will not shackle | ed workers, the farmers, the pro- | capital L. 


porate more youth, both men and 
women, in its councils. The party 
needs the sincerity, the undaunted 
courage of youth. It is the idealism 
and virility of youth which brings 
forward motion. 

The rumor has been going about 
for the past five years that oppor- 
tunity for youth is gone in American 
life. We hear of a lost generation. 


I said once that for 150 years God- | 


fearing people under the blessings 
of freedom have built up quite a 


plant and equipment on this con- » 
tinent. The nation teems with mil- | 


lions of farms and homes and cattle 


and pigs, despite the AAA. There are | 


railroads, highways, power plants 
and factories, stores and banks, 


and economic royalists. There are | 


towns and magnificent cities. There 
are newspapers, colleges, libraries, 
orchestras, bands, radios, and other 
noises. 


A CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 


It is very sad to contemplate but 
it has probably occurred to you that 
all the people who live in these 
‘ houses and all those who run this 
complicated machine are going to 
pass into the next world. Just as 
sure as death, the job of running 
it is yours. And there are increas- 
ing opportunities in every inch of 
it. Purthermore, science and inven- 
tion yearly give to us further mighty 
powers of progress. They create a 
thousand new frontiers of oppor- 
tunity for youth. 

But over this world have come 
vast problems in government which 
are the challenge to youth. Unless 
they be rightly solved there will be 
less opportunity. 


THE PARTY: ITS DUTIES 


One phase of these solutions is 
political party organization. So I 
propose to talk to you as Republi- 
cans about the Republican Party 
and the service it can offer in these 
days of national perplexity. 

I am interested in building up the 
Republican Party not as a partisan 
but as a citizen. So let us look at it 
as citizens and not as politicians. 
We are concerned now with some- 
thing greater than a game or secur- 
ing public office. 

The Republican Party, even out of 
office, is a national necessity as a 
unified opposition party to check ex- 
cesses and protect minorities. But 
it has a mission far greater than 
just being against. Nor can it be 
built solely from a collection of poli- 
ticians and a mass of committees, no 
matter how earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing they may be. 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 

This party must have a fighting 
cause; it must have an affirmative 
program; it must present effective 
methods; it must have a forward 
purpose; it must have idealism, and 
_ it must be responsive to the needs 

and crises of the people. If a party 
should come into power without such 
definite purpose it would be of little 
good to the nation. It would mean 
only that a few new people have got 
up to the public trough. 

We are concerned with service in 
@ national crisis. Our country must 
have emancipation from the moral 
degeneration of current government 
methods. It must have emancipation 
from what Walter Lippmann so aptly 
. calls “gradual collectivism.” It must 


bring sanity and reform to destruc- | 
and economic policies | 


tive fiscal 
‘Which undermine the standards of 


class. It must make possible hu- 
manitarian objectives 
otherwise wrecked by wrongful and 
ineffective methods. Peace must be 
made more secure. 

If that be so, all the wiles, the 
tricks, and the petty artfulness of 
politics are of minor moment. 


Before I go further (not that it is | 
- of any importance but just to keep . 
the air clean) let me repeat once | 
again that I do not want any public | 


which are | 


The time has come when the Re- 
publican Party should be reoriented 
to these fundamental issues. No 
civilization is static. It must move 
forward or die. Therefore no party 
can be static. It must move forward 
with the times. 


MOST PRESSING QUESTION 


Our national question is not alone 
—Where are we going? But even 
more—Where do we want to go? 

A group of important Republican 
leaders of all shades of thought 
have put forward a proposal that 
the party should select a policy com- 
mittee of its most distinguished men 
and women to draft an honest, cour- 
ageous declaration of convictions, of 
positive principles and forward ac- 
tion. 


It is proposed that this draft 
should be submitted to a general 
conference of party leaders prior to 
the Congressional election. 


I support that suggestion. Such a 
policy committee could well be con- 
tinued to work out methods within 
those principles and convictions for 
solution of many national problems 
to be presented later on or to the 
1940 convention. 


I am not concerned over details. 
I am deeply concerned that people 
who are losing their way shall be 
given a banner of moral and intel- 
lectual leadership around which they 
can rally as the inevitable day of 
disillusionment comes to them. 


GOAL THAT IS NEEDED 

In the meantime no greater serv- 
ice can be given than discussion and 
debate of these fundamental ques- 
tions. Governor Landon a few nights 
ago made a notable contribution to 
such discussion. Our Senators and 
Congressmen in their daily battles 
contribute to the formulation of 
ideas. 


Nothing could be more ‘helpful 
than the formulation of constructive 
convictions and positive purposes by 
our state and local organizations 
and our Republican clubs and the 
press. 

The ideas of the Democratic Party 
are made by one man: We want to 
aevelop Republican ideas from the 
party. Im the face of this crisis 
there is an ample area of ideas upon 
which to build unity. 


My purpose tonight is not to fore- 
cast such a declaration. It is to 
urge that it be undertaken by the 
party and to outline something of 
the attitude or the point of view 
that could be considered in formu- 
lating it. 


MORALS IN GOVERNMENT 
‘Today as never before we are 
faced with moral questions in pub- 
lic life. We have had a New Deal 
in public honor. To indicate its sig- 
nificance let me ask you a jew ques- 
tions. 

The first of these questions in- 
volves intellectual honesty in offi- 
cials and in government. 


Can your government broadcast 
half truths and expect the citizen to 
tell the whole truth? 

Do you think you can pollute 
thought with framed government 
propaganda and maintain honest 
thinking in the citizen? 


Do you think the government, 
which engages hundreds of paid 
publicity agents daily and hourly to 
eulogize its official acts, can hold the 
faith of the citizen in what his gov- 


| ernment says? 
_ living of the great economic middle | 


Is it honest or sportsmanlike to 
answer the argument, protest or ap- 
peal of the citizen by smearing him 


_ as the enemy of the people? 


Do you believe all the official 


| Statements today? 


Do you think you can let down in- 
tellectual honesty in high officials 
and hold up conscience in citizens? 

And there are questions relating 
to public administration. 

Does not the wholesale appoint- 
ment of government officials by poli- 
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this fund on its current expenses 
and extravagances? 

Is it moral to evade the corrupt 
practices act by selling books to cor- 
porations for political funds? 


SACREDNESS OF LAW . 

And there are questions involving 
the sacredness of law. 

What. happens to. the morals of a 
people when the Federal government 
connives at lawlessness? 

What of governors who obstruct 
the courts and refuse to maintain 
public order? 

Or of workmen beaten and killed 
by police squads on one hand and 
beef squads on the other? 

Do not all moral restraints disap- 
pear and the ugly spectres of - 
lantes arise? 

And there are questions. 
the building of character in men. 

When the public purse is used to 
subsidize, threaten, or cajole the 
congressmen and the local communi- 
ties, are you not corrupting the peo- 
ple? 

When you direct the mind of the 
citizen to what he can abstract from 
the treasury, are you building for 
self-reliance and stamina in the 
citizen? 


“THE SPIRIT OF A PEOPLE” 
And there are questions involving 
the spirit of a people. 


Is it moral for high government | 
officials to stir hate of group against | 


group, of workman against work- 
man? 

Is not hate a moral poison to a 
nation more deadly than fear? 

And there are questions involving 
the sacredness of the ballot. 

What does the common expres- 
sion—"“You cannot beat Santa Claus” 
mean in public morals? 

Can democracy survive with more 
and more of its cities in the hands 
of corrupt political machines? 

Do not a multitude of vicious 
rackets, of bribery, blackmail, coer- 
cion and crime flourish under the 
hands of these corrupt city govern- 
ments? What does this do to the 
moral standards of citizens and the 
community? 

Is the Federal Government not 
abetting these machines when it 
places enormous sums of public 
money directly and indirectly at 
their disposal—too often just prior 
to elections? 


Can we hope for self-government | 
when these city political machines 


regularly manipulate the vote? Does 
not this influence not alone munici- 
pal but state and federal elections? 

Do you think you can maintain 
confidence in our institutions anc 
continually pollute the ballot box? 

A nation is great not through 
dams in its rivers or its ships on the 


sea or the deposits in its banks. It | 


is great by the moral fibre and char- 
acter of its citizens. Nations die 
when these weaken. 

Is it not the duty of the Republi- 


eralism.” I would prefer to use the 
more direct term of “Americanism.” 
The term liberal has now become 
the fashionable clothing of all col- 
lectivists, whether they be New 
Dealers, with creeping collectivism, 
or frank and open Socialists, or the 
unconscious Fascists. Its folds can 
apparently even be entered through 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


Our Republicans should not use 
this term without distinction be- 
tween true and pseudo. Gradually 
the public is learning that Liberal 
spelled with a capital L means New 
Deal Collectivism. 


“TRUE LIBERALISM” 

“True Liberalism” is liberty organ- 
ized under law. It everlastingly re- 
acts to one test: Does this or that 
act make for the freedom of mind 
and spirit of men? Does it make for 
the dignity of all men? And let no 
man tell you that intellectual. and 
Spiritual liberty are not the sole an- 
chor of American civilization. 


It is the most difficult of all phi- 
losophies to realize in government, 
because the very freedom which fer- 
tilizes the soil of progress sprouts 
also the weeds of selfishness and 
sordid ambition. It can only be real- 
ized through prohibitions and pro- 
tections which prevent invasion of 
the freedom of others. And it rests 
greatly upon responsibility and self- 
restraint by the individual. 

“True Liberalism” does not start 
as an economic system. An economic 
system flows from it. The only eco- 
nomic system which will not destroy 
intellectual and spiritual freedom is 
private enterprise, regulated to pre- 
vent special privilege, or coercion. 

Every new scientific discovery, 
every new invention introduces new 
possibilities of privilege, as well as 
progress. Reform must be ever in 
motion. We agree with the New 
Deal cbjectives in removal of abuses. 
Many abuses were cured, and these 
objectives were advocated by Repub- 
licans long before the New Deal was 
born. But the cure is not by their 
method of government by men in 
the place of government by law. 
Moreover they seek to make us be- 
lieve that abuse cannot be cured 
without that creeping Collectivism 
called Planned Economy. 


GROWTH OF “COLLECTIVISM” 

That “gradual collectivism” is 
creeping upon us should be evident 
by this time to any understanding 
American. The government manipu- 
lation of money and credit, govern- 
ment restriction of production, gov- 
ernment control of hours and wages, 
the entry of the government into 
competitive business on a large 
Scale, government coercion of up- 
right citizens—these are but part of 
it. 

The conflict of the two systems 
creates at once attack on constitu- 
tional .government. Undermining 
the independence of Congress, pack- 


the enterprise and initiative of men. 
It can do still more. 


It can declare the principles upon 
which alone a progressive economic 
system produce increasing 
standards of living and security. It 
can do more. 


It can declare the principles that 
will emancipate the American people 
from the collectivism which has al- 
ready crept over us. It can do still 
more. 

It can propose the principles of 
justice that will stamp out the fires 
of hate and cure the wounds of class 
conflict. It can do more. 


It can declare its convictions on 


the rights and responsibilities of free 
men. That is the spirit of consti- 
tutional government. In those ram- 
parts it can hold against every as- 
sault on human liberty. 

And here is a paradox. The Re- 
publican Party becomes the con- 
servative party in the sense of con- 
serving true liberalism. 

Incidentally a new form of Plan- 
ned Economy has been announced 
from Washington. That is to be a 
balanced abundance. It seems to 
recall the trapeze. 


What of the attitude towards hu- 
mantarian or social problems? Af- 


fessional people, the small 
chants, and manufacturers — they 
need to be remembered. 


Why should they be the forgot- | 
They have worked and | 


ten men? 
saved to secure the homes, 
insurance policies, 


farms, 
savings, 


which build and sustain the pro- | 


ductivity of this country. 


Government policies which tax, | 


harry and demoralize the produc- 


tivity of the great economic middle | 
| class are the greatest catastrophe 
which can come to the one-third of | 


underclad, underhoused, underfed. 


Their redemption must come by | 
by | 
dragging them down. In all his long | 
years Santa Claus never increased | 
the standard of living of a nation. | 


preserving the two-thirds, not 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 


Our people want jobs. They want 
a just return for their labor. They 
want opportunity to rise in their 
jobs. They want security on the job. 
They want security from want in 
old age.. They want collective bar- 
gaining by labor, free from coercion. 
They want decent returns from the 
farm. They want education, health 
and recreation. These and many 
others are the vital things which our 


mer- | 


The Republican Party can declare 
the principles of economy which will 
lift a burden from all who toil. It 
can declare principles of taxation 
that will not choke enterprise and 
destroy men’s jobs. 


‘NOW OR IN 1940? 


There is discussion in the Repub- 
lican Party as to whether it should 
undertake to declare its position 
upon these fundamental questions 
now or wait until 1940. 

I realize the theory of some politi- 
cal leaders is that most people vote 
against something. It is their fur- 
ther theory that you only have to 
stand by and criticize. Give the 
other fellow enough rope and he will 
hang himself, and thereby you win 
elections. That is an old belief. But 
I insist it is inadequate for the needs 
of this day. 

If the Republican Party has not 
learned the lesson that it must pro- 
duce principles and program besides 
being against and joyriding on mis- 
takes it has not read history. 

You do not long hold the goal and 
devotion of men and women without 
definite purpose and principle. The 
Whig Party tried all that. 

There is talk of fusion and coali- 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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MOTORING 
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1,Million People A Day Buy Mobilgas, 
_ Largest-Selling Gasoline In U.S. A. 


FARMER IN MONTANA stops to buy the best 
A gas for his car. 

So does a smart-driving taxi driver in Detroit... 
and a newly-married couple on Long Island who 
are watching their pennies! 


A thousand a minute, these motorists buy 


Mobilgas. A testimonial of sales pses than 


Next time your gauge reads‘ ‘Tow,”fillu upatthe 
“Red Horse Sign.” Enjoy Mobilgas economy. 
Thrill to its pick-up. ..its extra power! 


Then see if you don’t agree with the 12 mil- 


lion motorists who stop for Mobilgas every day 


eas it’s the best gasoline youcanbuy! 7 
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PLEA FOR MODERATION CONTROLS OVER BUSINESS 


An Address by Senator Vandenberg 


HE Unitep StaTeSs News at 

times consistently endeavors to 
set forth all viewpoints on public 
questions, printing, from 
time. not only statements of lead- 
ers of the Administration and of the 
opposition, but also opinions of 
leaders within the major political 
parties, realizing that within these 
groups there may exist room for 
considerable divisions of opinion as 
to methods of agreement on goals 
to be attained. 

Last week was printed the full 
text of a radio address of Former 
Governor Alfred M. Landon, and on 
the adjoining page today appears 
the full tert of an address by For- 
mer President Herbert Hoover. 

On this page is presented the full 
text of another Republican leader, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, before a joint meeting of 
community and luncheon clubs in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AM fully conscious of the rule 
| which prohibits partisan politi- 
cal discussions under these aus- 
pices. But I am conscious of no rule 
which prohibits a frank discussion 
of the state of the union. It is this 
latter thing upor which I embark. 
The best proof of my own good faith 
is the fact that I am prepared to 
support any party—old, fused or 
new—which gives dependable prom- 
ise of a brave program to save 
America, to serve the common wel- 
fare of our whole people, and to give 
prosperity a chance. 

It was not a partisan victory which 
saved the American constitutionai 
system when ambitious autocrats 
sought to bind an independent ju- 
diciary upon the wheel of executive 
dictation. It was an unpartisan, bi- 
partisan triumph in which both 
Democrats and Republicans chose to 
think of their country first. It was 
the great moment in our 20th cen- 
tury history. That “great moment” 
must be repeated again and again. 
It is in this spirit that I speak. It 
is in that spirit that I intend to 
serve whatever years remain to me 
in the Sena ° of the United States. 


We are aefinitely at the cross 
roads. The same decisions must be 
made here that have been made— 
and usually tragically made—in 
other countries all round the globe 
where representative democracy i- 
as dead today as Caesar’s ghost. If 
we try to sacrifice liberty in order 
to get security, we shall lose both. 
Our problem is to win both. It can- 
not be done by pining for the so- 
called ‘“‘good old days” in which in- 
dividual initiative and individual 
piracy were synonyms. But neither 
can it be done—and make no mis- 
take about this—by any “new order” 
(which is “new” only in the sense 
that its mistakes are so historically 
old that they have been forgotten): 
by any.“new order” which tries to 
Substitute the dictates of govern- 
mental bureaucracy for the aspira- 
tions and achievements of free en- 


terprise and free men, or which fool- | 
ishly believes that the natural eco- | 


nomic law can be repealed by wish- 
ful statutes 
nevolent dictators. 


ROAD OF ‘“‘COMMON SENSE” 


It can be done only by following | 


the great common sense highway of 


the middle ground—between the be- | 


nighted “right” and the bedeviled 
“left.” The middle ground where 
human rights always are recognized 
as superior to property rights, yet 
where property rights are recog- 
nized as among the greatest of hu- 
man rights—where government tries 
relentlessly to lift the bottom one- 
third up, but declines to conspire 
to pull the two-thirds down— 
where simple arithmetic is not a 
forgotten science—where the public 
credit is not a discarded toy—where 
rational liberalism is the antidote 
for irrational and_ irresponsible 
radicalism—where the sanities of 
social justice and cooperation shall 
flower amid the dead weeds of 


all # chea 


to | 


War. 
hope I am a realist. I am not an | 
| But I am an insulation- | 
_ ist when it comes to the hazards of 
_ American exposure to the bloody 


in the hands of be- | 


ing demagogy. 

Where legitimate States’ Rights 
and Home Rule shall recapture the 
local responsibilities which they 
alone are competent to administer 
in a country so big and so complex 
—where government compromises 
neither with mobs nor millionaires 
—where law and order are the un- 


questioned responsibility of every 


public officer and the accepted ob- 
ligation of every citizen who is out 
of jail—and where the spirit of a liv- 
ing and beloved Constitution reigns 
supreme. 

Show me the party which is pre- 
pared courageously to produce these 
results and I will show you a party 
which at least 51 per cent of the 
American people will follow in the 
spirit of an evangelical crusade! 


AMERICA AND WAR 

There are many specific things 
which I should like to discuss in 
these connections but which time 
forbids. For example, I should like 
to develop the faith that is in me 
that it is not necessary for America 


to be drawn into other people’s wars; | 
_ that it is not our function to police 


the world; that when Congress or- 


| ders neutrality it is the President’s 
| Sworn duty to enforce it; and that, | 
_ so far as I am concerned in the ap- | 
proaching critical session of Con- | 
gress, I do not propose to sustain | 
any policies which needlessly en- | 


tangle us with others or which put 


the feet of Uncle Sam needlessly | 


upon the first steps which lead to 
I am not a pacifist. But I 


isolationist. 


jeopardies of this mad world. 


“SHARING THE WEALTH” 


But now I choose to discuss a few | 


phases of the economic situation in 
which we find ourselves—that is, if 
we could “find ourselves” in this 
present raging sea in which nothing 
is certain but uncertainty. My 
whole philosophy may be summed 


up in a few words. It is a fine idea! | 


to “share the wealth.” Wealth ought 
to be as widely shared as is possi- 
ble inca democracy. But wealth has 
to be created before it can be 
Shared. Business has to succeed be- 
fore it can make jobs. Money must 
go to work before men go to work. 
Profits have to be made before they 
can either be divided or taxed. To- 
day, government is putting each one 
of these axioms in reverse. It can’t 
be done. It just won’t work. 

Let not some  perspiring, young 
altruist—among the several hun- 


dred thousands of new pay-rollers | 


who run the country from Wash- 
ington—immediately leap at me 
with the hot cry that I would return 
to the free-bootery of unlimited and 


‘unlicensed commerce. 


Not at all. J would ruthlessly 
curb illegitimate monopoly where- 
ever I might find it. But I would 
not treat all brsiness as a plunder- 
bund simpiy because a small per- 
centage of it is a cash register for 
immoral racketeers. 

Yes, I would regulate securities 
exchanges, for examplc, to the end 
that the get-rich-quick Walling- 
fords shall go the way of the get- 
rich-quick Capones. But I would 
not kill a free market which shall 
continue to possess within itself the 
inherent capacity to check need- 
less collapses which wipe billions of 
values from the reservoir of our na- 
tional resources. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 

I would protect Labor in the mat- 
ter of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours—regulated at home, in 
each Static, and with each State :ed- 
erally protected against the compe- 
tition of States with lesser stand- 
ards. But I would not give five 
overlords in Washington through 
such a national Act as is now pend- 
ing, the awful privilege and the sup- 
preme power of deciding for them- 
Selves, through decisions of differ- 
entials in hours and wages, wheth- 


all its Labor in this section of the 
country shall languish and die while 
its competitive markets are arbitra- 
rily delivered to another portion of 
the industry in another section of 
the country. 

I would uncompromisingly protect 
Labor’s right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively, and to be free 
from the :ntolerable coercion and 
espionage violence which .t has 
too often suffere’ in the past. But 
having recognized its rights and es- 
tablished its privileges, I would de- 
mand the compensating obligation 
of dependable contracts in return; 
and I would insist that violence, in- 
timidation and coercion shall be 
specifically outlawed against every 
element in American society. 

Yes; I would protect the “right to 
strike.” But equally I would protect 
the “right to work.” 

All of these things—and. many 


upon the other hand. 

And that is why I am not afraid to 
think of toinorrow’s politics in 
terms of realistic realignnients in 
which like-thinkers, regardless of 
their previous affiliations, shall 
make common cause upon a com- 
mon ba‘tle line. 


“COLLECTIVIST TRENDS” 


Let us examine this thesis more 
specifically. What is it in these 
present “half-hea,;ted” but wholly 
devastating collectivist trends which 
undermines economic stability and 
progress—which is to say, jobs for 
the man on the street—and which 
refuses prosperity a fair chance? 

It is primarily the creation of un- 
limited central power which follows 
no consistent pattern; which rushes 
pell-mell from one vindictive dream 
to another; and which is wholly un- 
predictable in the manner and form 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


“The Five Great 
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tion. Let me make but one remark 
on that. It is a result devoutly to 
be wished for. But the people fuse 
or coalesce around ideas and ideals, 
not around political bargains or 
Stratagems. 

If the Republican Party meets the 
needs and aspirations of the people 
who are opposed to the New Deal, 
they will fuse and coalesce and not 
before. They only join in the march 
if they know where we are going. 

And again I return to my opening. 
‘ There is a mighty service to be 
performed. This party must make 
the humantarian objectives of the 
nation possible which are otherwise 
wrecked by wrongful and ineffective 
methods. 

It must 


reform destructive eco- | 
nomic policies which undermine the | 


National Issues’ 


| Standards of living of the economic 


middle class and thus all the people. 

It must emancipate the people 
from this creeping collectivism and 
restore true liberalism. 

It must emancipate them from the 
moral degeneration in government. 

The interest of the nation requires 
that the Republican Party shall 
provide the country with positive 
and affirmative principles and pro- 
posals that will meet these yearnings 
of the people today for a way out 
and forward. It is a gigantic task. 

But should we not make a begin- 
ing? 

That is a task in which youth 
must join. 

You have the blood and the urge 
of your American forbears. You are 
as good stuff as they. You are bet- 
ter trained and equipped than they 
were. I have no doubt of your char- 
acter and your resolution. 


others—bear incidentally upon my 
main theme; namely, that if legiti- 
mate American business does not 
have a fair chance to profitably sur- 
vive, none of us has a chance to sur- 
vive. The man in the shop has 
identically the same interest at this 
point as does the man in the front 
office. The farmer has the same in- 
terest because his consumer’s buy- 
ing power is at stake. 


CAPITAL AND BUSINESS 


Business is capitalism’s reservoir. 
When the reservoir dries up, the 
drought is universal. 

General Hugh Johnson is 100 per- 
cent correct when he asserts that if 
frightened private money were re- 
leased by new 
would create more prosperity for 
our whole people than all the public 
spending which was, is or may yet 
occur. 

So it seems elementary to me that 
while government’s job among 
many others, under the capitalistic 
system, is to police business, it also 
is government’s fundamental job to 
give legitimate business and sound 
prosperity their maximum chance. 


A COLUMNIST’S QBSERVATION 


Now, let’s 


ernment is trying to go in two di- 
rections at the same time. To be 
entirely unpartisan about it, I quote 
a greater columnist who has been 
Democratic oftener than anything 
else, Mr. Walter Lippmann, and I 
make his recent vivid observation 
my own. I quote Mr. Lippmann: 


“We are trying to operate a 
capitalistic system under a gov- 
ernment that dislikes the sys- 
tem, and would, if it had the 
courage and the power, replace 
it with the ollectivist system. 
This inner conflict between the 
nature of free capitalism and 
the real purposes of the govern- 
ment has createa a deadlock. 
Business cannot proceed be- 
cause it is terrorized by New 
Dealers. The New Dealers can- 
not proceed becavse, being only 
half-hearted collectivists, they 
do not dare to follow out the 
logic of their own ideas.” 


That, my fellow citizens, is, in my 
judgment, the statement of a pro- 
found truth; and 1 - ssert that the 
battle of today and tomorrow in the 
arena Of American public affairs has 
little or nothing to do with such 
“horse and buggy” distinctions as 
have iong existed between so-called 
Republicans and so-called Demo- 
crats (whatever those terms mean); 
but they do not have to do with en- 
lightened Capitalism (if it will per- 
mit itself to be enlightened) upon 
the one hand and revolutionary Col- 


federal policies, it | 


A “ONE-MAN” CONTROL 


be frank about it. 
Right here is the rub. Today, gov- 


_ of its experimental use. Being un- 


predictable, since it is usually at the 
mercy of one man’s whim or judg- 


impossible for American business to 
look ahead and plan ahead and 
build ahead so much as one day with 
any degree of assurance. American 
business haw vertigo on a merry-go- 
round that never stops. 

It does not know the value of the 
money in which its commitments 
are made because the President— 
himself alone—can change the value 


| of the dollar overnight; and not even 


the promise solemnly written into 
the gold clause of a United States 
bond any longer means more than 
the paper it is written on. 


It cannot authentically anticipate 
a reasonably reliable price range 
because the President — himself, 


- alone—can manipulate the price in- 


dex through the inflationary or re- 
flationary influences of his czardom 
over gold, silver and greenbacks; to 
say nothing of the effect of the weird 
“searcity theory” which still expedi- 
ently expects to increase the domes- 
tic distribution of goods by limiting 
or killi , the domestic production of 
goods, while the increasing costs of 
living pinch the family purse. 

It does not know what moment the 
government will enter into destruc- 
tive commercial competition against 
it because the President—himself, 
alone—can and does allocate gi- 
gantic relief funds to any socialistic 
purpose he sees fit. 

If it relies upon protective tariffs 
it cannot tell what moment this re- 
liane will be wiped out because the 
President—himself, alone—can write 
down the tariff in the twinkling of 


an eye without the sightest regard 


for differences in costs of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and there 
is no appeal from his guillotine. 

It does not know whether to an- 
ticipate war or peace because the 
President—himself, alone—has as- 


sumed authority to ignore Congres- 


sional mandates on neutrality and 
to substitute vague international 


commitments which are still a com- 


plete but ominous conundrum both 
at home and abroad. 

It cannot anticipate labor war or 
labor peace because an inconclusive, 
unilateral Wagner Act fails to create 
a mutually reliable prospectus, and 
often leaves an employer suspended 
between rival unions on the one 
hand, or between a Labor Board and 


courts, upon the other hand. 


It is at the mercy of a thousand 


big and little bureaucrats who strut 


their pompous stuff and who itch 
forever more and greater power but 
who never met a pay roll in their 


lives. 


It cannot escape the darkening 


lectivism (which is Fascism at the | menace of an ever unbalanced Fed- 
right and Communism at the left or | eral budget which threatens every 


| want more emergencies. 
dependable opportunities for legiti- | 


| if it knows what the rules are. 


will be balanced, no matter how 
many new promises are crooned, so 
iong as the Government spends $16,- 
000 of tax money per house to build 
Government homestead or $25,000 
per 40-acre-farm to create resettle- 
ment farms; or so long as we em- 
bark upon fantastic Quoddys and 
grotesque Florida Canals and seven 
more $300,000,000 TVA’s and such 
and such; or so long as we dot the 
countryside with monumental dog- 
pounds and out-houses; or go long 
as we Keep the public pay-roll at 
850,000 full-time employes as com- 
pared with 565,000 five years ago: 
or so long as cockeyed economists 
continue to pay $35 an ounce for all 
the loose gold in the world—gold 
which Russia, for example, mines for 
$11 an ounce—only to bury it in the 
ground at Fort Knox, Kentucky; or 
SO long as pious proclamations and 
broken promises are the sum total 
of our economies. 


I could go on indefinitely. But my 
point ds made. Under today’s for- 
mula, I repeat, nothing is certain but 
uncertainty. It is a pre-view of 
chaos. Oh, yes—continuing to be 
wholly frank—we had plenty of cruel 
and fateful “uncertainty” in 1929 
under other auspices. But it does 
no good to create more problems 
than we solve—and the 1929 remi- 
niscence is only a red herring on 
the trail in 1937. 


CHAOS OF UNCERTAINTY 


The government—which is to say, 
the President—frankly operates on a 
24-hour basis, and does not hesitate 
to say so. Decisions, often desper- 
ately critical decisions, are made 
over-night. We leap before we look. 


But business is not and cannot be so | 

It cannot live 
In the very | 

nature of things, under such condi- | 


facile and so.reckless. 
from -hand to mouth. 
tions, 


it cannot make long-range 


_ plans—plans for profits, yes; but also 


plans, my worker friend, upon which 


| more jobs and better jobs and surer 
_ jobs and higher wages inseparably | 


depend. 
New enterprises—the spark plug 
of our American industrial progress 


—simply will not take the plunge | 


into any such Niagara rapids. These 
fluid powers and decisions 
often necessary in the black depth 
of the depression: 


with which emergency powers, in the 
first months of his administration, 
were vsed to stem emergency dis- 


asters. 


But the emergency is passed—or at 


_ least it was, six months ago—and the 
' subsequent use of an 


emergency 
psychelogy and an unlimited em- 


ergency power is inevitably calcu- | 
lated to do nothing e!se than create | 


another emergency all over again 


These powers and this psychology | 


do not have to be misused in order 
to be fatal. Their mere existence is 
the Sword of Damocles. We do not 


mate business to forge ahead upon 
its own reliable resources. It can 
do so—in this blessediy rich coun- 
try of ours-—under almost any rules 
But 
it can never do so; in the large sense 


necessary to defeat unemployment, | 
until this chaos of uncertainty is | 
ended by a termination of well-nigh | 
unlimited, dictatorship at Washing- | 


ton, and until we quit trying to run 
the American system on a collectivist 
pattern. 


“BUSINESS” FOR THE MANY 


Mark you, when I am speaking of | 
“business” I am not thinking of | 


some sort of “special privilege” for 


a few. fat “economic royalists.” Iam | 
thinking of the great structure of | 


American commerce and industry. I 
am thinking of every factory in the 
land—and particularly of every 
workman who ought to be happily 
employed in these factories and who 
can’t work in a factory that is shut. 


I am thinking of every store—but | 


even more particularly of every clerk 
in every store who can’t work in a 
store that is closed. I am thinking 
of every farmer who must have ur- 
ban customers. 


I am definitely thinking of that 
“one-third” of our people whom we 
constantly are told are ill-fed, ill- 
nourished and ill-clad. Can govern- 
ment order prosperity for all these 
130,000,000 people? It can not. It can 
require equity and fair-play—and it 
should—in all our economic relation- 
ships. 

But there is just one force—so long 
as we proceed under the capitalistic 
system—which can produce the res- 
ervoir of resources necessary to the 
economic salvation of all these peo- 
ple: and that one force is profitable 
business. It is not unpatriotic to de- 
mand that honest business shall 
have legitimate consideration. But it 
is unpatriotic to prevent prosperity 
from having a fair chance. 


THE TAX ON THRIFT 


I have dwelt with one specific fac- 
tor. There are others. For instance, 


were | 


and I pause | 
whole-heartedly to compliment the | 


| President upon the effective courage | 
ment—(take your choice!)—it is | 


We want 


stroy. 
Kills the goose that :ays the golden 
egg--and that is precisely what has 
been done in the latest surplus 
protits tax. This tax, as everyone 
Knows, seexs to force vuhe complete 
annual dstribution of all annuai cor- 
porate profits. By the same token 
it penalizes the reauction of corpor- 
ate debis, particularly impairs the 
credit of “little business” and pro- 
hibits tne creaiion of reserves. In 
Ovher words it is a final assault 
upon thrift and prudence. 

Dees this help business giow? On 
the contrary, it definitely snuts off 
the chief source of revenue out of 
which most plant expansion has oc- 
curred in the United Siates. Does it 
promise advantage for Labor? On 
the contrary, it guarantees that 
when the next depression comes 
there will be none of the reserves 
available which, to the tune of at 
least 15 billion dollars, kept work- 
ers on our pay-rolls in 1929 and 
1930 when there was no current in- 
come to support them. 

It is irrational and unsound. It is 
typical of an unhealthy attitude 
toward “business” which is reflected 


in many Kindred measures, and ina | 


persistent rain of muddy slurs. 


“BUILD” NOT “DESTROY” 


, 1 do not want to reiieve “business” 
of taxes. It has got to produce and 
pay the major portion of our taxes. 
But I do not want it crucified; I do 
not want it recklessly stunted, so 
that it can’t pay taxes. 

I want it encouraged to grow and 
expand so that itcan pay more taxes. 
But this will never occur unless there 
is a Sharp, realistic change in today’s 
trends. The need is less a need for 
a change in laws although many 
manifestly must be aliered; it is 
more a need for a change in govern- 
mental attitudes and the govern- 
mental state of mind. 

I repeat that we have all the raw 
materials for an unprecedented 
prosperity if we will give prosperi- 
ty a chance. 

It is a passion of mine that the 
taxing power can be used to build 
instead of destroy. I believe in what 
might be called “incentive taxation.” 
Let me illustrate. I am incorrigible 
in the opinion that definite, specific 
and direct “profit sharing” must be 
the ultimate relationship between 
Capital and Labor. 

We talk of “partnership” between 
Capital and Labor; but there is no 
“partnership” worthy of the name 
which stops at the moment when the 
final profits from a mutual under- 
taking are to be divided—the final 
profits after both Labor and Capi- 
tal have been adequately paid. 


Socialism or Collectivism would’ 


approach such a problem by passing 
a law which would assume to dit- 
tate a uniform profit-sharing rule 
to all industry—and that wouldn’t 
work because there is no standard 
formula which is practicable for uni- 
vertical application. 

But I submit that social-minded 
Capitalism ‘and it had better be so- 
cial-mincued) could wisely pass a 
different kind of law—a law offering 
substantial tax exemptions and tax 
rewards for whatever portions of 
an annual profit any employer, on 
his own voluntary initiative and in 
his own practical way, may dedicate 
to profit-snaring with his employes. 

Today we have punitive taxation. 
- venture the prediction that the ex- 
act opposite —incentive taxation— 
will one day make a vast contribu- 
tion to the economic stability and 
happiness of the United States. 


THE TAX ON WAGES 


One thing more—while we are 
speaking of taxes. The most im- 
portant single tax today is the Social 
Security tax of 2 per cent on wages 
and pay rolls, borne equally by em- 
ployer and employe. Soon it will be 
4 per cent. Eventually it will be 6 
per cent—a direct charge upon busi- 
ness on the one hand, a direct gross 
income tax on labor on the other 
hand. This tax will pour $650,000,000 
into the Federal Treasury this year. 
Theoretically most of its goes into 
the pension reserve. But it goes 
there in name only. The Treasury 
issues its I. O. U. to the pension- 
reserve; and then proceeds to spend 
the $650,000,000 on current govern- 
ment deficits. 

This involves a double vice. First, 
it is a legalized but deceptive means 
of padding current Treasury re- 
ceipts and thus of lessening the 
shock of deficits. Second, it is in 
substantial part a needless and 
fruitless drain upon both the wage- 
earner and upon business because 
every insurance expert in the coun- 
try agrees that the so-called “full 
reserve” is not required in a federal 
pension system. 

This is no small matter. In the 
course of the years the “full reserve” 
amounts to 47 billion dollars—every 
penny of it drawn from the sweat 
of toil. Call it 50 billions for easy 
figuring. It is all in Treasury I. O. 
U’s. They draw three per cent. 
Now follow me. In 1980, when this 
will have been reached, we shall pay 
$1,500,000,000 in taxes to pay the 
three per cent interest on these I. 


p, class-baiting, country-wreck- + er this portion of an industry and 4 some grotesque hybrid in hetween) # value in the land—and which never 4 the power to tax is the power to de- , O. U’s—and this $1,500,000,000 will 
If it is used io this end, it | 


be used by Social Security to pay 
that year’s benefits. 

Social Security never touches the 
principal sum; it levies solely on this 
interest. Wel: suppose, in 1980, in- 
stead of paying $1,500,000,000 in 
taxes for interest on the 50 billions 
of I. O. U’s we paid the same $1,- 
500,000,000 in taxes as a _ direct 
contribution to Social Security. 

What would be the difference? 
Just this. Social Security would 
have precisely the same revenue. 
But the wage-earners of the nation 
and the business of the nation could 
have been spared the awful burden 
of pouring 50 billions of its resources 
into tnis fictitious fund. 


“CUSHION FOR SPENDTHRIFTS” 


It is a montrous iniquity. It is less 
an endowment for Social Security 
than a cushion for spend-thrifts. 
If a modest “contingent reserve” 
were substituted—as approved by 
every non-political insurance expert 
in the land—we could either reduce 
the ‘pay-roll taxes or we could 
hasten and increase the payment of 
benefits. 

I am happy to state, in all fair- 
ness, that while the present Social 
Security Board has not.approved my 
contentions, it has constructively 
created a special Council, at my in- 
sistence, to study them; and I have 
no doubt of the outcome. 


“SHOT-GUN LEGISLATION” 

But here is a fine typical example 
of the gross extent to which humane 
and lofiy purposes are being often 
subverted by hasty, ill-digested, 
shot-gun . legislation; and — even 
more to the point so far as today’s 
discussion is concerned—how the 
great reservoir of the resources of 
American business is being needless- 
ly and fruitlessly drained, to the 
detriment of every man, woman and 
child under the Flag. 

Thus, my fellow citizens, in a nec- 
essarily fragmentary and incomplete 
way, because of the limitations of 
time, I have indicated a few of the 
high-spot reasons why I deeply be- 
lieve America must shift some of her 
federal trends and change many of 
her federal attitudes if we are to 
conserve the American heritage; if 
we are to move forward toward 
greater social and economic justice 
under conditions which shall not de- 
stroy the opportunity to enjoy these 
achievements when they shall have 
been obtained; if, having required 
business to be honest, we shall per- 
mit it to be prosperous; if govern- 
ment, having demanded of business 
that it take up the unemployment 
Slack, shall allow business a decent 
chance to render this indispensable 
service to 130,000,000 people. 


PRESERVING HIGHER VALUES 

If I have spoken too earnestly and 
too directly—and if I have violated 
any of the rules which govern this 
forum—I am sorry. I plead in ex- 
tenuation that I am carrying a 
heavy responsibility as one of your 
representatives in the Congress. You 
are entitled to know precisely what 
I think about some of these critical 
problems of the hour; and I am en- 
titled to have you understand what 
is in my mind as I return tomorrow 
to Washington to resume considera- 
tion of the state of the Union. 

Finally, this. We have been dis- 
cussing material things this noon. 
Far more important is the preserva- 
tion of the spiritual values which 
have made us what we are. A crisis 
in economics or in politics is im= 
portant; but a crisis in character— 
the character of our institutions— 
the character of our citizenship—is 
far more important. 

Let none of us cherish the false 
hope that our America has some 
special, providential dispensation 
which wil! protect us and preserve 
us in a crazy world. Never as now, 
eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. Each thing we do will have 
a fateful bearing upon our lives and 
upon our children’s inheritance. 


I give you the challenge in the last 
two stanzes of Edwin Markham’s im- 
mortal poem describing the Fall of 
the Bell Tower of Venice: 


Yet all the while, in secret without 
sound; 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers un- 
derground. 

The twisted worm whose epoch is an 
hour 

Caverned its way into the mighty tower 

And suddenly it swayed, it shook, it 
broke 

And fell in darkening thunder at one 
stroke. 

The tall shaft, with an angel on the 
crown, 

Fell ruining—a thousand years went 
down. 


And soI fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl might and whirlwind 
on the land. 

I fear not Titan traitors that shall rise 

To stride like broken shadows on our 
skies. 

I fear the vermin that shall undermine 

Senate and school and citadel and 
shrine; 

The worm of fraud, the fatted worm of 
ease 

And all the crawling progeny of these. 

I fear the vermin that shall honey- | 
comb the towers 

And walls of State in unsuspecting 
hours. 
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More Jobs, Less Pay: 
Worry For Planners 


The spreading of work. Lessened 
vuying power. Lag in durable | 
goods employment. 


HE employment situation in industry is begin- 
T ning to cause wrinkled brows among the watch- 
tower observers for the government. Figures flow- 
ing in from reporting employers are not what had 
been expected. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics report covering 
September—before the industrial lag got well un- 
der way—shows that factory employment de- 
creased 0.2 per cent when normally there is an in- 
crease of 2.0 per cent between August and Septem- 

thie decrease, however, did not prevent a total 
increase of 190,000 in total reported employment, 
owing to more jobs in wholesale and retail trade 
and in coal mining. Yet, with this total gain, 
weekly payrolls declined $6,300,000, reflecting spread- 
ing of work. 

In other words, the employment total appears 
to be sustained by dividing income among a larger 
number of workers than would be the case if op- 
erations were running well. The government’s 
economists say that the decrease in payrolls is 
more important than employment figures because 
it reflects the state of purchasing power. 


THE 1936 COMPARISON 


The all-important weekly payroll figure shows 
that in September worker income still was $55,- 
000,000 above September, 1936. That gain is some- 
what offset by the higher prices that have devel- 
oped since a year ago. 

Special attention was centered on evidence that 
much of the slowing in employment in September 
occurred in durable goods industries. 

There was a decline of 5.7 per cent in the electric 
and steam-car building industry, due primarily to 
labor disputes. But sawmills were off 2.4 per cent; 
railroad repair shops 2.9 per cent, tinware 3.9 per 
cent, blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills 
0.1 per cent. : 

On the other hand farm implement industry in- 
creased employment 4.4 per cent and there was a 
gain of 2 per cent in the machine tool industry. 


This last increase received a good deal of official 
attention, since it has shown consistent gains since 
1934. This industry is making latest equipmen: 
for the manufacturing industries of the country and 
may reflect a steady shift into power machinery 
of the type that could displace some higher cost 
labor and result in reduction in costs of manufac- 
ture. Increased industrial efficiency gradually is 
overcoming the effect of the wage increases. 


“BACK OF THE STATISTICS 


Basically the situation disclosed by official figures 
is this: 

The industries involved in turning out goods di- 
rectly for individual consumers and the trades in- 
volved in distributing those goods have been pro- 
viding employment on close to a boom basis. They 
are employing 107.3 per cent as Many persons as 
in the period from 1923-25. 

There is a lag, however, in employment in the 
heavy industries supplying materials and products 
that are used in the production and transportation 
of goods like steel and machinery and lumber that 
go to industries turning out consumer goods. Em- 
ployment in this field in September was 97.3 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average. | 

Government experts are convinced that if there 
is to be full employment and real prosperity it 
must come from a big increase in durable or heavy 
goods production. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


ROSWELL MAGILL, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury: As of July 1, 1937, the net outstanding 
debt of the United States was 35 billion dollars, 
upon which the annual interest charge is 915 mil- 
lion dollars. The net outstanding issues of states 
and local subdivisions was nearly 17 billion dollars 
on June 30, 1936, and the annual interest charge is 
estimated at 718 million dollars. . .. The best in- 
formation available leads us to estimate that, if the 
Federal Government were authorized to collect in- 
come taxes upon the interest on State and local 
bonds now outstanding, the additional revenue... . 
would be approximately 70 million dollars annually. 

The existence of this large mass of exempt prop- 
erty and income, however, presents a fiscal prob- 
lem of greater significance than these figures indi- 
cate. Progressive surtaxes cannot be made to op- 
erate effectively so long as governments themselves 
provide this easy mode of escape. The exemption 
is rightly regarded by the bulk of taxpayers as un- 
desirable and unsound. . .. If all governmental 
issues were uniformly taxable like other bonds, the 
Federal and state governments might expect ulti- 
mately to gain more in taxes than they would lose 
in increased interest. 

The salary exemption: There are about 2,500,000 
State and local employees, with average compe:'- 
sation of $1,430. If they were all subject to federal 
income taxation, the increased revenue would be, 
it is estimated, less than $15,000,000 at the 1936 
rates.... 

It would be difficult to draw an amendment to 
eliminate all the present subdivisions of inter- 
governmental tax exemption; and difficult to ob- 
tain its adoption by three-fourths of the States, 
some of which would have little or nothing to gain 
thereby. It seems fair to say at this point that if 
the Federal Government is permitted to tax the 
compensation of State employees and the interest 


on State obligations, the States should havea cor-_- 


responding privilege to tax Federal salaries and 
bond interest. 

(From an address before the National Tax Associ- 
ation, Baltimore, Oct. 28.) 
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Change in Federal Government's Contributions to Nations Purchasing Power 
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HE chart above shows the number of dollars that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has added to the stream of purchasing power month by 
This is popularly known as “pump 


month for the last six years. 
priming”. 


Represented is the net amount spent by the Government, over and 
above its income, that the Government's economists figure moved di- 


power. 


rectly into current buying. Half of the bonus payments were calculated 
to have gone into current purchases, but old-age reserve funds, listed by 
the Treasury as an expenditure, actually add nothing to purchasing 


This line shows how pump priming now has been contracted near to 
the vanishing point, forcing business to stand on its own feet. 


THE LAG IN INDUSTRY—FOUR PATHS TO REVIVAL— 


AN IMPETUS TO CONSTRUCTION MOST FAVORED 


UO 


Federal forecast changes. Break in 
downward trend sought. Effort 
to quicken low cost housing. 


SHARP revision of ideas about the future 
course of business is being made by the 
Government’s principal economists. The revi- 
sion is downward, 
Facts and figures coming from the field dur- 
ing the past week are forcing that revision. 


‘These facts and figures show unemployment in- 


creasing and payrolls decreasing. The $6, 
300,000 decline in weekly payrolls reported for 
September was accelerated in October. 
Construction activity, both Government sup- 
ported and private, has slowed even more. Ex- 
pected big increases in orders for goods to be 
placed by wholesalers and retailers have not yet 
materialized. A low rate of operations is con- 
tinuing in steel and the important textile in- 
dustry has failed to pick up speed. This in- 
dustry reports production still running ahead 
of sales. | 


ALL TRADE INDICES The automobile indus- 
try is waiting for a better 


SAVE RETAIL TRADE indication of demand for 
ARE UNDER AVERAGE its higher priced product, 


following the first wave of new orders. The in- 
crease in automobile prices is frowned upon by 
economists in Washington. 

Work spreading has appeared again in indus- 
try. This is referred to by the Government econ- 
omists as “hidden unemployment” since it in- 
volves the same loss of purchasing power that 
goes with the end of employment. 

SEC figures on new money demands of indus- 
try show contraction instead of needed expan- 
sion. Reserve Board reports on commercial 
loans by banks reveal a recent shrinkage. The 
United States Treasury is out of the market for 
new money, at least temporarily. 

Of all the important indexes only that of re- 
tail trade continues to hold its own with a 5 per 
cent gain in the first nine months, and in this 
field of demand the comparison is on a dollar 
basis with higher prices suggesting a smaller 
unit consumption. 

The chart at the top of this page shows for 
the first time the extent to which the Federal 
Government has been placing purchasing power 
in the hands of the people and the degree to 
which that “pump priming” now has contracted. 
Government dollars no longer can be counted 
upon to force recovery. 

It is on the basis of these facts that the degree 
of pessimism has heightened. But it also is on 
the basis of these facts that those near the seat 
of power in Washington are predicting some 
early moves by the President designed to break 
the impasse and to reverse the trend. 


POLICY OF DRIFT, 


plans of action are pour- 
OF PUMP PRIMING, ing in upon Mr. Roose- 


OR COOPERATION? = cit They represent the 


choices that now confront the White House. 
These alternatives are as follows: 


1. A policy of drift. The Government could | 


stand aside at this stage and let adjustments 
take place in prices and wages in the hope that a 
balance could be struck. But this could be 
painful and Mr. Roosevelt has promised the 
people to produce recovery. He already has 
moved to bolster farm income by calling Con- 
gress back to Washington at the first signs of 
trouble in agriculture. Inaction does not fit the 
Presidential mood. 


2. A new venture into pump priming. Con- 
gress might easily be induced to approve vast 
new. Federal ventures that would put money into 
the hands of people who would spend it quickly. 
But four years of this pump priming have run 
the national debt up to 37 billions of dollars and 
the country now is sold on the idea of a bal- 
anced budget. The President is pledged to bring 
about that balance and is reaffirming his deter- 
mination to attain it. This certainly suggests 
no immediate new spending-for-recovery pro- 
gram. 

3. An effort to meet business half way and to 
work out a plan of government-business co- 
operation. This sounds strange after what has 
gone on during recent years. But Mr. Roose- 
velt is being urged even by the more radical of 
his New Deal advisers to take this path. A 
parade of important figures in business and fi- 


nance into the President’s Hyde Park study © 


during recent days shows that this advice may 
be having an effect. Action of the Federal Re- 


_serve Board in altering margin requirements on 


stocks is a first move in the direction of co- 
operation. 


METHOD iS SOUGHT From the very heart of 
the New Deal economic 


TO SPEED BUILDING planning headquarters is 
IN LOW-PRICE FIELD 


coming this suggestion: 
Mr. Roosevelt should agree to modify the sur- 


‘tax on the undistributed portion of corporation 


earnings to exempt from penalty the dollars 
actually retained and spent upon plant con- 
struction. Further, he should use his influence 
to restrain any new exuberance on the part of 
John L. Lewis and William Green in their urge 
to get constantly higher wages for the members 
of their unions. 

In return for these moves, the President, ac- 
cording to this plan, should ask business lead- 
ers to use their influence and their power to co- 
operate in a vast program of home financing and 
home building in the low-priced field. This 
cooperation would involve a downward adjust- 
ment of material prices and cooperation on the 
part of bankers in a downward adjustment in 
interest rates on long-term mortgage loans. It 


Ideas and blue prints of ¢ 


> calls for some adjustment of building trade 


wage rates. | | 

Even more than that: President Roosevelt 
is being urged to come to terms with the pri- 
vate utilities of the country, giving them as- 
surance concerning the exact objectives of the 
Federal Government in its power development 
program. There is a vast amount of construc- 
tion—at least a billion dollars’ worth—urgently 
needed in the private utility field, but now with- 
held because of uncertainty about Government 
policies. Left-wing advisers, strange as it may 
seem, are suggesting that the time has come to 
jar loose that construction even at the price of 
some modification of the President’s views. 

But if this course cannot be followed for one 
reason or another there remains another. 


4. A pushing by Government into the field of | 


direct control over industry and finance. The 
President could demand Federal incorporation 
of interstate business. Through this incorpora- 
tion or licensing he could impose upon business 
controls of the type now applied in some of the 
“authoritarian” states of the world. Agricul- 
ture rapidly is moving into some such control. 
But with business and agriculture operating 
within a “planned” program, labor, too, would 
need to submit. This whole idea would run 


counter to the present temper of the nation. 


and would involve a brand new Supreme Court 
fight. There are signs that Mr. Roosevelt would 
prefer this path, but practical considerations 
stand in its way. 


What, then, is to be ex- 
SAID TO BE BEST pected? On every side 
there is agreement that 
HOPE OF REVIVAL the one hope for a 
really revived prosperity in this country, lead- 
ing to full employment and a balanced budget, 
lies in a vast development of home building. 

All of the planning machinery of the Govern- 
ment is feverishly at work on ideas and schemes 
designed to break the log-jam in the building 
industry. 

Definitely in prospect is a downward adjust- 
ment in interest rates on Government guar- 
anteed mortgage loans and an extension of the 
guarantee up to 90 per cent on loans made for 
construction of homes costing less than $5,000. 
The great housing shortage in this country is 
in the lower cost field. 

Officials at work on the problem of building 
stimulation say that Great Britain financed her 
housing boom on interest rates of 414 per cent 
and on loans up to 90 per cent of the cost of the 
property, amortized over an average of 23 years. 
She also managed to hold labor and material 
prices in line. 

If money costs and construction costs in the 
United States could be brought even part way 
into line with those in Great Britain the plan- 
ners here are convinced that there would be a 
resulting boom of large proportions. 

OweEN Scott. 


BUILDING OF HOMES 
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Surtax on Surplus: 
Its Effect Assayed 


Few levies so unpopular. Analysis 
of the opposition. Scant chance of 
repeal. Attitude of Treasury. 


REASURY officials are approaching the decision 

stage in their study of the future of the new 

surtax on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings. 

Reports coming from the Treasury councils are 
that no tax in history has produced a comparable 
cry of anguish from business. Neither has any re- 
sulted in so large a total of independent studies and 
surveys. All are getting official attention. 

Latest of the surveys is that of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board based upon reactions of 
360 representative business concerns. Of this total 
only two concerns thought that advantages of the 
surtax outweighed its disadvantages and both of 
these wanted amendments in the law. 

The tabulation of responses was as follows: 


Number of 
Reporting 
ADVANTAGES Companies 
1. The tax prevents unnecessary 
withholding of dividends .... 14 
2.It stops accumulation of un- 
3. Blocks manipulation of earn- 
ings by big stockholders ...... 4 
4. Checks unwarranted expansion 3 
5. Adds to consumer purchasing 
DISADVANTAGES 
1. Hinders expansion from earn- 
2. Prevents accumulation of re- 
3. Discourages debt retirement.... 61 
4. Penalizes small, weak concerns 52 
5. Will tend to accentuate de- 
47 
6. Encourages increased reliance 
on banks and capital markets 43 
7. Fails to provide allowance for 
losses Of prior years ........ 42 
8. Induces payment of too large 
’ 9. Prevents accumulation of work- 
ing capital from earnings .... 26 
10. Places penalty on thrift and 
prudent management ........ 24 


This survey brought out that 196 corporations with 
net income paid 3.6 per cent of that income as the 
penalty tax for retaining earnings. Dividends re- 
ported by 272 corporations equalled 76.8 per cent 
of earnings after deduction of all ‘taxes other than 
the surtax on undistributed earnings as compared 
with 64.8 in the period from 1925-29. 

The official Treasury attitude is that these results 
are as expected. There is increased interest in the 
possibility of modifications to remove inequities 
from the tax, but apparently little sentiment in the 
highest quarters for full repeal of the tax. Inter- 


ested Government officials are paying most atten. 


tion to a study of the operation of this tax made 
by Dun & Bradstreet and published in the Septem- 
ber Dun’s Review. 


On the whole, this objective analysis of the oper- 
ation of the tax is much less unfavorable to its con« 
tinuance than the other studies and analyses that 
have been offered to the Treasury. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, president, General Motors 
Corporation: American industry must go forward. 
Let us hope we can go forward peacefully and in 
an orderly manner without class cleavage. Our 
standard of living has been obtained by narrowing 
the gulf between capital and labor. To widen it will 
tend to lower this standard of living. Taxation of 
capital is just reaehing the point where it is but 
a few steps ahead of confiscation, and we all know 
what that means. I sincerely trust that ways and 
means will be found to arrest this class movement 
before it becomes so strong that nothing can stop it. 

I think there is a place in the picture for both 
capital and labor, and that place can best be de- 


termined by an examination into the economics of 


both sides. I think that labor’s fair share in the 
proceeds of business should be determined by what 
the pay envelope buys, and that the relationship 
of costs to prices should be examined before a false 
money standard per day or per annum is proposed. 

You know we can not grow corn by killing the 
farmer. Management has to keep the wheels of 
industry going. The profit motive can not be de- 
Stroyed without destroying private capital, which 
means destroying private imdustry. 

(From an address before Associated Industries, 
Boston, Oct. 28.) 


x * * 


CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON, president, Cotton- 
Textile Institute: Although the cotton-textile in- 
dustry does not intend to oppose constructive farm 
legislation, it will resist with every power at its 
command any proposal to restore the processing 
tax as a means of financing an agricultural pro- 
gram. The sad experience of the period covered 
by the AAA can establish beyond question the trade- 
destroying character of this type of taxation. ... 
It would indeed be a hollow victory for the farmer 
to be paid a subsidy derived from a tax the effect 
of which is to destroy ultimately the consumption 
of the commodity he produces... . 

It is difficult to view with patience the efforts 
being made in some quarters to resort to interna- 
tional boycott. It is my confident hope that the 
cotton-textile industry will refuse to participate in 
any organized boycott activities against a friendly 
country, so long as decent alternative methods are 
available. 

(From an address before the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, New York, Oct. 27.) 
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The Margin Ruling: 


+ 


Check on ‘Depression Psychol- 
logy’. Brakes on short sales. 
Effect on credit situation. 


the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem came official recognition last 
week that the Administration is 
concerned with the trend of the 
stock market as well as with the 
maintenance of “easy money” in its 
efforts to stimulate recovery. 

The Reserve Board’s prescription 
to improve market conditions took 
the form of an order reducing mar- 
gin requirements stock pur- 
chases—a formula recommended 
recently by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Board of the Chase 
National Bank, and also a_ few 
weeks earlier by Charles Gay, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

To that dosage the Board added 
another: For the first time a Fed- 
eral margin requirement was fixed 
on short sales. 


THE MARGIN CHANGES 

Up till now the work of the ‘“mon- 
etary doctors” of the Administra- 
tion has been confined primarily to 
the raising of excess reserve re- 
quirements, the lowering of redis- 
count rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and such measures as the 
“desterilization” last September of 
$300,000,000 of the gold impounded 
in the inactive fund set up to pre- 
vent gold imports from forming a 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


COMMON DiviDEND Maximum initial loan value of se- | officer or a director of a corpora- —— without obligation upon re- 
No. 111 | curities pledged by brokers and | tion, or by any one owning as much ager WA. 3461 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents | qealers to other brokers, dealers or | as 10 per cent of the stock. And a BRIDGER: 
page a per share has been declared banks at 75 per cent. ‘rule of the Securities Exchange Members H NORsG 
e outstanding common stock of : aa ; TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
this Company, payable December 1, An 80 per cent maximum loan | Commission forbids a short sale at 60 King St. W. Toronto 
1937, to stockholders of record at the value for securities on which credit | a lower price than the last previous 
is extended to distributors and syn- | outright sale. == 
The Borden Compeny dicates. The New York Stock Exchange THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY + EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


Harris & Ewing 
THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS 


Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission, William OQ. 
Douglas, asked to comment in his of- 
ficial position on the current activity 
on the stock market said that “we 
may have something to say before 
long—as a matter of routine and 
check up.” The SEC has been charged 
by some of its critics as being re- 
sponsible to a large degree for the 
market slumps because of its regula- 
tions. 


dangerous base for credit inflation. 

The new. rules ordered by the 
Board, effective Nov. 1, provide: 

Reduction from 55 to 40 per cent 
in the margin requirements by 
brokers and dealers and by banks 
for the purpose of buying or car- 
rying securities. 

Margin requirements on_ short 
sales, with the rate at 50 per cent of 
such commitments. 

A 35 per cent initial cash cover- 
age for securities sold short in spe- 
cial accounts between brokers or 
dealers. 


The Reserve Board control of 
credit in the stock market dates to 


What It Means to Markets 


+ the pasage of the Securities Ex- + to make a thorough study of the 


change Act of 1934. Originally a 
“statutory” formula was set up es- 
tablishing margins ranging between 
25 and 45 per cent. 


RULE IMPOSED ON BANKS 

On Feb. 1, 1936, this scale was in- 
creased from 25 to 55 per cent. On 
April 1, 1936, the sliding scale was 
abandoned and a 55 per cent mar- 
gin was made effective on all 
brokers. On May 1 of that year 
the 55 per cent rule was made ap- 
plicable to all banks. 


Thus the changes effective No- 
vember 1 are the first to be made 
in margin requirement in 18 months. 


The action was hailed in finan- 
cial circles as of an importance 
equal to the recent “easy money” 
moves of the Reserve Board. It was 
interpreted as a move in the right 
direction and as proof that the 
Government is determined to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, further de- 
velopment of “depression psychol- 
* 


SELLING DISCOURAGED 

Furthermore, the revision of the 
margin rules was interpreted as an 
attempt to remove an_ excessive 
burden which recent developments 
and the volume of stock market 
credit have placed on security pur- 
chases. Also, the revision, it was 
pointed out, should equalize the 
impact of margin requirements be- 
tween buyers and short sellers and 
discourage selling of securities as 
contrasted with purchases. 

Heretofore Government regulation 
of short selling has not covered the 
amount of margin. A rule of the 
New York Stock Exchange has re- 
quired a margin of 10 points on 
such sales: 

The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 forbids any short selling by an 


announced last week that it has 
asked the Twentieth Century Fund 


effect of short selling on securities 
markets and to make public its ob- 
servations. Also the SEC is col- 
lecting data on short selling as part 
of its general studies of the stock 
market. 


TWO VIEWS OF SHORTS 

One school of thought defends 
short selling on the ground that it 
cushions the market. Sometimes a 
short seller must buy to réplace the 
stock he has borrowed, thus creat- 
ing buying at a time when none 
might otherwise exist. Also, short 
Selling is evoked when prices seem 
unduly high, thus giving a needed 
corrective to what might otherwise 
turn into a runaway bull market. 


The opposing camp holds that 
short selling, instead of cushioning, 
really accentuates stock price de- 
clines and rises. According to this 
point of view the short seller doesn’t 
buy to replace the stock he has bor- 
rowed as long as stocks are still 
falling. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
some States, including New York, 
forbade short selling, but the pro- 
hibitions later were withdrawn. A 
number of foreign countries have 
attempted similar action. 

In 1904 a committee was appointed 
by Governor (now Chief Justice) 
Charles E. Hughes of New York to 
investigate speculation on the ex- 
changes but it did not recommend 
that short selling be abolished. In 
1934 a proposal in the Senate to ban 
all marginal trading, presumably in- 
cluding short selling, was beaten by 
vote of 48 to 30. 


Canadian Mines Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal develop- 
ing and producing mines of Canada, as 
prepared by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable compilation of 
Canadian mining information, will be 


Reach for your telephone. 
me world is at your finger 
iin Sixty-seven million 
times a day some one talks 
to some one over a Bell tele. 
Phone. It’s a national habit 
-+ + and the Bell System a 


national institution. & 


O this: Take a good look at the man one step 
ahead of you in business. Analyze him! Ana- 
lyze his work—coldly, impartially, with no 
personal likes or dislikes—analyze what the work 


Test Yourself 


for Promotion! 


_Here’s a sure way to find out 
Your Fitness to Get Ahead—to 


EARN MORE|!... 


itself is—and just what it’s really worth to your firm. 


Now would you like to know how long it is likely 


If you can honestly answer “‘yes”—you are on your 
way to promotion—it’s just a question of time. But 
if your answer is ‘‘no’’—isn’t it high time that you 
did something about it? 


After You Have Tested 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 


to be before you get a chance at such a job? How 
long before you are likely to enjoy his income? All 
right—sit down and... ; 


Investigate—and Act 


Thousands of men just like you have consciously or 
unconsciously made this very test. And, regardless 
of whether the answer was “‘yes” or “no,” they have 
taken steps to remedy the existing situation—to 
speed up promotion if they are qualified for it, and 
to make sure they are qualified if they find they now 
aren't. During the past few years hundreds of such ee 

men have won their promotions with the help of the + é 
soundest business training that a man can a. 
put behind himself today—the fascinating, success- — 

making LaSalle training in Executive Management. 3 


LaSalle Executive Management training is the 
answer to the question of promotion for many men 
each year. It teaches them to know their own jobs 
better and also the jobs of the men ahead—right up 
to the top of the business. There is no angle of a 
business that isn’t thoroughly covered—in a_ 
practical, usable, interesting way. It’s exactly what 
its name indicates—a thorough, complete executive 
training for men already executives who wish to 
climb higher and for potential executives. 


Why merely hope that when promotion day comes, 
you will be promoted? Why not invest in your own 
future—the most profitable investment a man can 
make—one that no boom or depression can take 
away from you? Make it your business to find out 
today what LaSalle Executive Management has 
meant to other men,and can mean to you! Let us 
send you our intensely interest- 
ing booklet: “The Modern Ex- 
ecutive.” There is no obligation 
whatever and the coupon will 
bring it immediately. 


@ Imagine going to business tomorrow, much as usual. 
But imagine, just for once, that you are that man in the job 
ahead! You come in, say good-morning, and sit down at 
’ “your” desk—the desk, remember, that until today has 
; always been Ais desk. 


e Now you start to go through your mail. Can you clearly 
picture just what sort of mail it is? Do you know pretty 
well what sort of mail is to be found on this particular desk 
each morning? Do you know what to do with each piece of 
it—which other departments, other firms, other individuals 
are involved? Do you know what action should be taken by 
you and what matters should be referred to others—by 
memorandum, by telephone, or in person? 


@ Now you have finished with your mail. What is your next 

move? Do you know? Can you see yourself doing—and doing 

well—the exact job which is crying most for attention at the 

moment? Can you Clearly see just what that job is, how you 

would go about doing it, who would be involved with you 
, as advisors or assistants, and just what result you could ac- 
) complish and for how much money? 


@ All right, supposing you have done that job or got it 
| satisfactorily started. What is going to be your next task 
; for the day? Can you see that one, too—clearly, in a// its 
t details, with a// that it involves in the way of benefits, 
dangers, hidden pitfalls, ultimate profits? 


@ Go on through your day mentally and be sure that you 
don’t give yourself too much the best of it. Spend half an 
hour, if necessary, picturing your full working-day and 
all its details. 

@ Now stop and figure up: How did you handle your mail— 
your first job—your second job—your third job? Honestly, 
down in the bottom of your heart, did you do every one of 
those jobs as well as the real owner of that desk? Did you 
do them less well? Did you do them better? In short, was 
| your day's work likely to have been just as profitable to your 
firm as his is every day? 


Westinghouse Elevators substitute a NEW phrase for the “Watch your step” of yesterday 
stories in less than a minute! 

The improvements which Westing- 
house engineers have made in “vertical 
transportation” are typical of West- 
inghouse activities evesywhere. Per- 
haps more than any other company 
engaged in the manufacture of elec- 
trical products, Westinghouse has 
maintained a tradition of making “‘elec- 
tric”? mean “automatic” — whether in 
offices, industries, buildings or homes. 


ISTANCE is relative. An inch 

or two one way or another 
usually means nothing in stopping 
an automobile. Those same inches 
mean a great deal in landing an 
elevator. The step that results from 
an inaccurate landing leads always to 
annoyance, and sometimes to injuries. 
But today, all over America, you 
will find more and more elevators 
whose operators never need to say, 


Westinghouse 


“Watch your step.” They press a 
button for the desired floor. When it 
is reached, the car stops at the exact 
floor level. You step out surely — 
safely — across a threshold bearing 
the name, “Westinghouse.” And be- 
sides its pioneering work in automatic 
control, Westinghouse has. brought 
new speed to the modern elevator. In 
famous Radio City, for example, West- 
inghouse elevators whisk you up 65 


Executive Management Institute 


Dept. 11348-BM* A Division of LaSalle Extension University ¢ Chicago ° 
{'d like to have a free copy of your book “The Modern Executive”’ and full details of your Executive # YW 
Management Training. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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PERSONALITIES 


Hi Id Midterm | Contaren ce ‘and Formulate: Affirmative Program Would 
Be Consirued as Woskoes— Situation finthsneed From What It Was 18 Months Ago— 


| On Novernber-Sth “the Repablican National Committee A big! the & “The paramount duty is to organize an intelligent and 
| meets to determine whether a mid- ‘term conserence shall scions of “entrenched greed.” forceful oppesition against waste, extragavance, and the 
fulth No greater evidence of hypocrisy can be found than in immorality af misguided paternalism. It is more im- 
the financial support accepted by the New Deal Party in .POrtant for all right-thinking Americans to embrace.the . 
| Mr. Roosevelt and his policies and by avoiding the pres» sf». “1932'and in 1934 and in 1936-whilst declaiming on oy = a Same principles than it is to win the presidency for ‘any 
entation of an alternative program. This was the mistaken = 3.4.47". sidé that at last we, were to have a progressive regime de-* ni i party or man. 
} attitude of the Cleveland convention in 1936. It is a mis-. ye to the interests of the éommon people. )uist: Jif’ 15,000,000 persons should begin to think ‘alike, to 
| taken attitude today. . *“Knd what will happen when the people are disillu- see the issues clearly and to align themselves militantly 
t 


The argument for the assertion of an aggressive leader-' eens, & -sioned—when they find out after ‘the election of 1936 that 


"i “ behind ‘a definite concept of American government, it 
ship of apposition forces was matting this page just fends grantedthem in the form of sub- will be. impossible for scattered millions to vanquish a 
months ago and it is reprinted this: week for the purpose 
of demonstrating how little the fundamentals of the . Sidies must cease lest the nation be plunged into bank- righteous minority. The value of a: national political 
problem have changed since April 6,” 1936, when the fol- : | : ruptcy? What will happen when socidlistically inclined Campaign with party rivalry and the contest of nominees : 
lowing article appeared: ‘ labor, having ovérreached itselfthrough the rise of skillful, 4. is that: a public for the first time has an opportunity to 
and aggressive oy L. Lewi Miscovers that Mr. Roose-’ “PS. “hear tHetissues explained in concrete terms. Campaigns 
HE campaign ined of us will not be over in seven velt at heart is. Uy ami a conservative inthe,’ ‘ide om “usually ring concentration of argument in understand- 
| sense that he truly preserve ‘the. capitalistic fe 
Nor will its issues be solved in Seven years. system from destruction? ould stich a large bloc of voters be able to do in 
The battle of conflicting forcésiin America, the congressional elections! They certainly can pick in 
loose by the depression, is not a simple rivalry of parties, & Meh , ng the reelection: Mr. the Republican and Democratic primaries men who stand 
| or a contest between personalities. |: ee Bee. yer —which, does tiot mean for principle and when election day comes they can choose 
For if President Roosevelt is reelected, we shall pits ay «Hp ould win #ainst an in- a Congress which uhder our existing system of govern- 
| ness the beginning of a gradual transformation of the con- "SECTION piel tellig Ht opposttion—the strug- ment can prevent executive dictatorship. 
stitutional system of government under which we have, ,. gle that comes after,, November, ; ino feb bar ', For the legislative body controls the purse strings, And 
been functioning for more than 150 yeats.. “1936, will bring a crisis in, ourNistory comparable: only Co gress meets in January, 1937, it starts making 
And if a Republican nominee is elected; we shall\dee the days that: preceded thei W etween the States: “ca‘reeord that will be appraised: at'the elections in Novem-. 
of the New Deal Party against tettirning bas Poo-many Of us have Been't: by’ superficial histo” 1938, without reference to the political fortunes of 
tism, something that will mean an intensification of class, books to believe tliat ‘was just a slavery, strugglé,¢ AE to Me ‘Roosevelt. His name will not.be on the ballot. The 
| warfare and possibly the real rise a farmer-labor allie, 4) “ths. South, ‘consisted, mostly . of : Simon. 10: nation’s: ‘wrath against extravagance and 
ance. North of. lily-white: humanitarians. Deep in the faith-of imipfudtence canbe visited in’ 1938 upon those mem- 
Neither prospect is inviting. But the — is politics the South, it should be recalled, was a conviction that the bers of Congress who happen to be elected next Novem- 
| has become intensely selfish and personal. With parasitic - | 7 central government was not-to impose arbitrarily its legis- ber im spite of the opposition of the 15,000,000 or more 
zeal many partisans inside and outside ‘of Washington lative will on the several States and undermine its eco- 1 ay voters who believe in ee and a balanced 
have developed a vested interest'im government contracts nomic strength. budget. 
and government funds and government privileges. Today, aS a hundred years ago, we are drifting again 9 “*}" To date Mr. Roosevelt has encountered no opposition 
As an opposition party, the Republicans have. failed _ ~ into sectionalis sae age aaa distribution of tax | except the intermittent firé of a few rich men in leagues. 
hopelessly; They have neither asserted aggressively the MONEY SS the i ubsidies paid in the form of Political opposition has been relatively insignificant— 


principles that have made them at timesia reat, processing taxes by the states in favor of les&x the Republicans in Congtess until a few weeks ago 
been too timid to assert themselves. 


party nofhave they taken:the risks that! populous areas, the. development of artificial barriers 


forcefuk ¢hampionship of new programs. in’ keg the exchangé¢: of. services, the increased tax” What will. be the effect ofyseten months of intensive 
tie changing times. burdens that: paigning in every precinct im the land? Too many 
Dealers have come. td egard the campaign as a 
HOW. DECEPTION At the root allo our troubles | fensible disregard by “the of the vices matter of what Wappens. Roosevelt. 
is of intellectual gis | “that wee bequeathed to us by the Republicans have: pro- ¢ «They would be willing to. suppoffany. other candidate, a 
IS PRACTICED honesty if public i life that marks ; aft economic disequilibrium: It makes a fertile fields nig former Democrat, ‘a conservative Republican, yes, even a 
IN PUBLIC LIFE out this epoch as ‘the most ‘im- | Hee ‘more for sectional issues such as*began to  Tadical Repuftican, just to get ‘a change. 
‘moral in our history. It might. apart in 1836 and forced the crisis 25 later. 


well be described as the Era of Deception. 


EVERY D AY No approach could be more 


Tracing back to 1932 the first deception was that which WRONG SYSTEM The last thrég years have seen Oe ae ELECTI ON'DAY AY short-sighted than this. The 
the Democratic party assiduously cultivated, namely, that a vigorous effort by the President — coming campaign requires a firm 
one man was responsible for the ills. of.the USED. TO SOLVE. to Solve, by governmental power! IN A «concentration on fundamentals. 
versely, today the Republicans are assuming the ‘thesis “OUR PROBLEMS. the problems that'can only be’ a) To elect or defeat Mr. Roosevelt 
that one man is responsible for the failure of all those | solved the ‘proper interplay of thé man half: as as to enthrone once.mor# 
same ills to be cured. social and economic. forces when government. asthe medi. |. the ‘principles that have made America a ares and inde- 

Neither hypothesis was or. is sound. But the art of de- - ating: influence holds: the even and without partisan pendent nation. 
ception is practiced with consummate skill. dt cud ci dete »Election: days do not. come: once in four years. They 

Deception flourishes ¢ven more in the government de- Just as Herbererrdover' w was facking i in the vision toun- | €Ome every day after November, evéry day the stock ex- 
partments where paid publicity men carefully camouflage derstand mass psychology so Franklin Roosevelt has changes open and close as the people register their confi- 
the truth in news releases, where cabinét séetetaries with- failed to understand the economic forces that enter into a dence or lack of confidence in the securities of a govern- 
hold an itemized accounting of the. use of public finds, - reconstruction period after one of the worst debacles in L. mene with an unbalanced budget. Elections come every 
where encouragement is given by high officials to’ the no-. all history—a depression of .world-widé-causes and con- “day that a vote is taken = both houses of Congress when 
tion that justice is personal and politica} and not the result sequences. _ funds are spent or executive powers are up for test. 
of disinterested appraisal based on a n ayetee of coristitu- 2 _ Mr. Roosevelt’s place int history af ihe moment is be- ; Fifteen to eighteen million votes in a solid phalanx of 
tional law. =  « fogged by“ ‘controversy. “His objectives have been. cred-. % aggressive devotion to thrift and honesty i in public and 

Budgets are made and “appropriations are ited as. ‘praiseworthy’; His administrative weakniesses private business would mean the triumph of sincerity as 
voted with commitments that run into the indefinite fu-: have been condertitied . as tragic. Bat should ‘he be re- ‘* against deception, the victory of patriotism over selfish 
ture, millions of dollars are sperit to coetce or cajole con- “elected it will be even more i rtant for him to under- i politics, the ‘conquest of sovereignty by the people who 
gr¢ssmen and senators into sympathy with an. adminis- stand the adjustment + of “on forces to a desirable alone possessit and the driving out of the temples of gov- 
tration program. The old-fashioned pork barrel of Con- program of ad Be | Ea i ernmentof the men who use public funds to further their 
gress has come to be a pork barrel largely i in the hands own inter ests—the men who believe’ that to the. yictor 


of the executive branch of the government. TRUE LIBER ALS- Mr. Robsevielt belong the spoils. 


| in thg;emotion :of invec- 
DISILLUSION IS To all intents and purposes the SHOULD | UNITE tive. His ps a on the State of * FIGHT IS AHEAD _ tis is not a campaign there- 


~ 


8 @Nd pu fore that will last just a few 
execut lative d t- 
SURE T O C OME | ivé and legisiative depar FOR PROGRESS the Union delivered to both | AGAINST MISUSE months. It is a long uphill fight 
ments of our government are act- . houses of Congress was the eta al against t odds—agai the 
IN THE FUTURE ing as if they had been consoli-° - conspicuous example of this inherent weaknéss. OF AUTHORITY 
dated. Cooperation between the , There can have been no.other purpose in that speech | | : F 


money: by. political oligarchy whether controlled by Re- 
publicans'or \Democrats. 
The American people are not the moronic populace they 
are believed to be by the deceiving gone or by un- 
publicity mongers. 
‘The American ‘people are long suffering and patient, 
and when they strike they move with unrelenting force. 
They will vindicate once more the epigram of Lincoln: : 
_..“You.can fogl some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, but you cannot 


fool all of the people all of the time.” 
Truth conquers. 


two branches, which is eminently desirable, implies a col- 
laboration of two independent bodies. Present day “‘col- 
laboration” is a sycophantic surrender by the servant to 
his master. 

It was said at the outset that powerful forces have been 
let loose by the depression. These are not mérely the 
forces of greed and tory reaction. Nor are they only forces 
in virtuous quest of social reform. The forces of power- 
loving politicians; bent on establishing oligarchy 
fact if not in name, are abroad in the land, courting the 
favor of mass groups with one hand while less ostenta- 


‘than to praduce. by mob psychdlogy an election. trend. 
For the time being, it is called “smart political strategy.” 
But in the long run it will be condemned as a fatal blunder. 

For the forces that have been unloosed will not be sat- 
isfied to subside when the election is over. They. will. not, . 
yield to. the supplications of a reelected President. They 
have tasted power. They will feel their mastery of him 
and of the Congress. 

‘In the face of such a trend, what is the duty of all true™ 
liberals—those who want to see reaction curtailed and the 
. lot of the common man improved? 
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